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—E SHORTHAND SOCIETY. — MONTHLY 

MEETING, WEDNESDAY, January 2, 1389, at 55, Chancery-lane 

(first floor), at 8 p.m. Paper by A. JANES, ‘Shorthand without Com- 
tions.’ D. POCKNELL, Hon. Sec. 

(4, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate-circus, E.C. 


NH E GROSVENOR 
135, NEW BOND-STREET. 

There are 1,300 Members. To raise the number to 2,000 700 more will 
peadmitted without entrance fee. Members have free admission to the 
Picture Galleries; there is also a discount on the subscription to the 
Ciroulating Library. The Club’s rooms are capacious. wel! fitted, and 
are lighted throughout by electricity. Subscriptions—Five Guineas for 
Town, Three Guineas for Country, and One Guinea for residents abroad. 
Smoking Concerts in the Exhibition Galleries are made a special feature. 
The new names added to the Committee are the Earl of Crawford and 
Baleares, the Earl of Buckinghamshire, Lord Wantage of Lockinge, 
vc. KCR., Lord de Blaquiere, Sir Charles Rich, Bart., Sir Coutts 
Lindsay, Bart., the Hon. W. G. Heiy-Hutchinson, Admiral Sir Edward 
{oglefield. KCB. D.C.L. F.R8., Sir Monier Monier-Williams, K.C.1.E. 
pcCL. LL.D, Sir Jas. Crichton-Browne, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S, Joseph 
Barnby, Esq., Rev. A W. Batson, Mus Bac. Oxon, F. C. Burnand, 
¥aq., Professor W. Crookes, F.R 8S, Pres.C.8., Dr. Douglas Lithgow, LL.D., 
Dr.John Rae, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. V.P.K.I., Charies Wyndham, Esq., and 
Bimund Yates, Esq. 


WILL CLOSE DECEMBER 29. 
(JBOSVENOR GALLERY.—First EXHIBITION 
t 


° 
PASTELS 
NOW OPEN from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Admission, ONE SHILLING. 


EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE FINE-ART 
EXHIBITION. 
Under the management of the Bewick Club, 
And the Official Patronage of 
The Right Worshipful the Mayor, Sheriff, and Corporation. 
SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
last days for receiving—at the Galleries, January 2}; and by the 
london Agents, Messrs. Dolman Sons, 6, New Cumpton-street, Soho, 
January 19, 1889. 
Further particulars from 
Bewick Club, 69, Pilgrim-street. 


LD CROME, a MILL on the YARE.—SHEP- 
HERD BROS. beg to announce the PUBLICATION of an 
important ETCHING after the above brilliant Picture. A very limited 
pember of Artis«’s Proofs.—Particulars may be obtained from the Pub- 
lishers, SHEPHERD Bros., 27, King-street, St. James’s-square, where the 
original Picture is on view. 








CLUB, 








T. DICKINSON, Hon. Sec. 





ITERARY INVESTMENT.—A SHARK is avail- 


4 able in a High-Class illustrated Monthly M: blished 





i , well a 
conducted with great economy by a well-known writer, with a steadily 
increasing Advertisement Revenue—offering the prospect, if desired, of 
Literary or Artistic Occupation—and promising substantial Financial 
Returns.— For particulars address Direcror, 1, St. Swithin’s-lane, 
London, E.C. 


| RADFORD TECHNICAL COLLEGE. — The 

Council invite applications for the position of HEAD MASTER of 
the ART DEPARTMENT. The remuneration will be 200/. a year fixed 
salary, plus half the pupils’ fees and half the Government grant re- 
ceived (averaging about 185/.). Applications, stating age, particulars of 
certificates, diplomas, or other qualifications, to be addressed to me not 
later than January 15th next. Special experience in art as applied to 
technical purposes must be fully stated. Copies only of testimonials 


must be sent in the first instance. 
‘ JOHN NUTTER, Secretary. 


Technical College, Bradford. 
U NIVERSITY of MELBOURNE. 


ORMOND PROFESSORSHIP OF MUSIC. 

The Council of the University having founded a Professorship of 
Music, to be called the Ormond Professorship, Candidates for the 
appointment are requested to forward their applications with Testi- 
monials to the Agent-General for Victoria, 8, Victoria Chambers, West- 
minster, not later than the 10th ef January, 1889.—Full information as 
to the Salary, Tenure, and Duties of the Professor, can be obtained on 
application at the above address. RAHAM BERRY, 
Agent-General for Victoria. 














HE UNIVERSITY of MELBOURNE.—PRO- 

FESSORSHIP of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.—APPLICATIONS 

are invited for the OFFICE of PROFESSOR of NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY in the University of Melbourne. The duties are :— 

1. To Lecture and Examine in Natural Philosophy. 

2. To Superintend the Work of the Physical Laboratory. 

The tenure is quam diu se bene gesserit. 

Thesalary is 750/. per annum for the first five years, 9001. for the second 
five years, 1.0501. for the third five years, and 1,200/. per annum after that 
period, and in each case, in addition to the above, the Professor shall be 
provided with a house or, in lieu thereof, an allowance of 100/. per annum. 

Further information can be obtained from the Agent-General for 
Victoria, 8, Victoria Chambers, Westminster, to whom candidates must 
forward their applications. accompanied with testimonials, not later 
than the 19th of January, 1889 


ARIS.—The ATHENAZUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

filling up about FOUR VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION will 

be held on the 16th JANUARY NEXT.—For information apply to the 
Bursar, St. Paul’s School, West Kensington. 


})) ° VE ® C. 0 L-L“E*Gan, 
Head Master, the Rev. W. BELL, M.A. 

Preparation for the Universities, Indian Civil Service, Woolwich, 
Sandhurst, Army Preliminary, Navy, London University, Matricula- 
tion, Cambridge Local, &c. Several Open Scholarships and Exhibitions 
at Oxford or Cambridge have been gained, the first, second (twice), and 
many other places for Woolwich, and several entrances to Sindhurst. 
At the last March Army Preliminary, seventeen out of eighteen passed 
in all subjects. Special Army Classes. Junior School and separate 
Piayground for Younger Boys. Laboratory, Workshop, Gymaasium. 
Each Boy has a separate Bedroom. 

Boarders are taken by the Heap Master, by C.E Spanxe, M.A., and by 
E. Toornron Lirrtewoop, MA. Apply tothe Heap Master, or to the 
Hon. Sec., E. W. Knocker, Esq 
PEPFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for Ladies), 

8 and 9, York-place, Baker-street, W. 
LENT TERM will begin on THURSDAY, 24th January, 1889. 
Professors. 











GREEK—J. S. Mann, M.A. 
LATIN —E. 8S. Beesly, M.A. 
ENGLISH—Language and Literature. John W, Hales, MA. 
FRENCH—Mons. J. A. Eselangon. 
GEKMAN-—A. W. Schiiddekopf, Ph.D. 
HISTORY —H. W. Nevison, R A 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE—Miss F. A. Mason. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY—J.S Mann, M.A. 
Sea = J. Harding, M.A.; Assistant, Miss A. E. L2e, 
B.Se A. 
BIOLOGY—W. Bioxland Benham, D.Sc. 
BOTAN Y—A. W. Bennett, B.Sc. ; Demonstrator, Miss C. A. Raisen, B.Sc. 
CHEMISTRY—Holland Crompton, F.C.S. 
GEOLOGY—G. A. J. Cole, F G8, 
PHYSICS—F. Womack, B Sc.; Assistant, Miss A. E. Lee, B Sc. B.A. 
ART SCHOUOL—Professor F. Smallfield, A.R.W.S.; 
Assistant, Miss M. A. Heath. 

Entrance and other Scholarships in Arts and in Science are competed 

forin June. Prospectuses may be obtained by application to 
B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 





ANTHONY COLLING BROWNLESS, Ch ll 
29th October, 1888. 


OURSES of LECTURES for LADIES on 

ECONOMICS and HISTORY will be given by Miss C. E.COLLET, 

M.A., and sh i a M.A., at Westbourne Park Institute, 
Porch -road, W. 








R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES, 

illustrated by Limelight. 1, Pictures of the Year; 2, The Value 

ofa Line; 3. Algeria and Morocco. At the Edinburgh Philosophical 

Institution, February 12th and 19th; London Institution, March 14th; 

Birkbeck Ins'itution, Aprill0th, &c. <A few dates vacant.—103, Victoria- 
street, Westminster. 


AMBRIDGE B.A. would be glad to find imme- 
diate EMPLOYMENT as SECRETARY or AMANUENSIS to a 
ty Man or Public st. Good references.—Apply (stating salary 

offered) to W. E. Sressines, Attleborough, Norfolk. 


GENTLEMAN offers his Services as MUSICAL 

or DRAMATIC CRITIC to a well-established Daily or Weekly 
Newspaper. and would be glad to undertake the occasional Reviewing 
of Books for same.—Apply, by letter, to P. C, care of F. Prescott, 65, 
Palace-road, Upper Norwood. 


T° BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, or NEWS.- 
PAPER PROPRIETORS.—WANTED, by a LADY, a situation as 
CLERK or BOOKKEEPER. Good knowledge of Accounts, Shorthand, 
and Type-writing. First-class references.—Address Miss Witson, 35, 
Blurton-road, Clapton Park, E. 


ARIS CORRES PON DENT.— Well-known 


Author, at present resident in Paris, can undertake to supply 
Articles embracing Political, Social, Artistic, and Fashionable News for 
Daily, Weekly, or Provincial Newspapers.—Address T. Satmon, 9, Rue 
Trouchet, Paris. 


DITOR WANTED for the LICENSED VIC- 

TUALLERS’ MIRROR, an illustrated Sporting Paper published 

m Tuesday Must be a thoroughly capable Journalist, with a good 

knowledge of London and London life, and capable of taking the entire 

'y management. No personal applications will be entertained, 

and letters, with full particulars, must be addressed Mr. Cox, care of 
. Gosden & Co., 17, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 




















T° LIBRARIANS and OTHERS. 


The Commissioners for Public Librariea and Museums of the Parish of 
Hammersmith hereby give notice that they will be prepared, at their 
meeting to be held on TUESDAY, the 8th January, 1839, at 11 o’clock in 
theforenoon, to RECEIVE APPLICATION for the Office of LIBRARIAN 
ad SECRETARY to the COMMISSIONERS. The Salary will be 1301. 
perannum, with Residence, Coals. Gas, &c., and the Person appointed 
will be required to devote the whole of his time to the duties of the 
Office, and to act under the instructions of the Public Library Com- 
missioners. 

Applications upon a form provided are to be delivered to the under- 
tigned not later than SATURDAY, the 5th January, 1859. 

Applicants will not be required to attend on the above day, and no 
Wavelling or other expenses will be allowed. 

By order, 


ith, W , 18th D 





W. P. COCKBURN, 
Clerk to ee, 





Vestry Hall, H 


s 

SIX LECTURES on the WAGES QUESTION, by C, E. COLLET, M.A., 
on TUESDAY, February 5th, and Following TUESDAYS, at 3 30 p.m. 

SIX LECTURES on the ROMAN EMPIRE, from AUGUSTUS to 
JUSTINIAN, by L MACDONALD. M.A., on FRIDAY, February 8th, 
and Following FRIDAYS, at 3.30 p.m. 

Fee for each Course, ll. 1s. Single Lectures, 4s. Special arrangements 
for Schools. 

Apply by letter to Taz Principat, College Hall, Byng-place, W.C. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE for LADIES, 
43, Belsize Park-gardens, London. N.W. Established 1871. 

CLASSES will REOPEN on JANUARY 21st, 1889. 

For Prospectuses, References, &c., apply to the Principals. 


RYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL of 
PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
The NEXT TERM will OPEN ON MONDAY, January 7th. 

I. Mechanical Course. II, Civil Engineering Division. III. Colonial 
Section.—Particulars of the undersigned, in the Library, Crystal Palace. 
F. K. J. SHENTON. F.R Hist S., 
Superi d Ed ional Department. 


RYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL of ART,— 
LADIES’ DIVISION.—T WENTY-NINTH SESSION.—Utilizes the 
Antique, the Architectural, and the Botanical Collections of the Crystal 
Palace for Art Education. Private Studios 
Personal instruction in Drawing, Painting in Oils and in Water 
Colours, Modelling and Sculpture, Decorative Art, &c. Anatomical 
Lectures and Demonstrations. Living Models. 
Instructors—Edward A. Goodall, R.W.8.; John Scott, R.I.; E. 
Wensley Russell; A. G. Macgregor; H. Windsor Fry; B. A. Lillie; 














. Rogers. 
Visitors—E. J. Poynter, R.A.; Eiwin Long, R.A.; J. B. Burgess, 


Particulars of the undersigned in the Library, Crystal Palace. 
F. K. J. SHENTON, F.R.Hist.8., 
Supt. Educ. Dept. 


UDOR HALL COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
Forest-hill, Sydenham, S.E. Established over Thirty Years. 
Principals—Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 

Head Mistress—Miss TODD (Girton). Cambridge. 
Professors—Seeley, Churton Collins, Garcia, Diehl, Loman, Dulcken, 
Larpent, &c. 
Gymnasium, Tennis Courts, Swimming, Riding. 











NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 
COMPOSITION and ELOCUTION.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY 
continues her Courses of Lectures, Readings, and Lessons in Schools and 
elsewhere, to Private Pupils and Teachers.—143, King Henry’s-road, 
London, N.W. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINA- 

TION to fill up FOUR VACANCIES on the FOUNDATIONS will 

be held on JANUARY 16th, 17th, 18th, 1889 —For detailed information 
apply to the Hzap Master, Dean’s-yard, Westminster. 








O NEWSPAPER EDITORS and Others,— 
, SHORT LIVELY STORY TO BE DISPOSED OF.—For par- 
teulars address Macponatp, Williams’s Library, Hereford-road, W. 


N INVALID GENTLEMAN (mentally or 
otherwise afflicted) and A d can be dated in a 
Sacious Suite of Apartments in the best part of Wimpole-street, with 
and Attendance and experienced nursing if required.—Address 

\, Cutting, Newsagent, Great Marylebone-street, qW. 











RIVATE RESIDENT SCHOOL for LADIES, 

with High School Teaching and Organization, 

Grasmere, Les Road, Blackheath 
Principal—Miss D'ESTERRE-HUGHES 
(for ten years High School Head Mistress), assisted by eminent Pro- 
fessors and highly-certificated and trained English and Foreign Teachers. 
Pupils prepared for the Entrance Examination of the Women’s Col- 
leges, Oxford and Cambridge Higher Local and Senior Examinations, &c. 
Referees—Miss Ciough, Newnham College, Cambridge. 
The Right Hon, Lady Mount-Temple, &c. 





OLLEGE HALL, LONDON. (Incorporated 
March, 1886.) Residence for Women Students of University 
College and the London School of Medicine for Women. Principal, 
Miss GROVE. 
The NEXT TERM begins JANUARY 7, 1889. 
Applications for admission to be addressed t» the Honorary SEcRE 
Takry, College Hall, Byng-place, Gordon-square, London, 3. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

Cooper’s-hill, Staines. — The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to 

fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. 

About Fifty Students will be admitted in September, 1889. For Com- 

petition the Secretary of State will offer Ten Appointments in the 

Indian Public Works Department, and Two in the Indian Telegraph 
Department.—For particulars apply to the Secrerary, at the College, 


ANOVERNESS and TUTORS’ AGENCY.— 

AGENCY for GOVERNESSES, TUTOKS, AMANUENSES, and 

COMPANIONS, English and Foreign.— Apply for particulars, Mrs. 
Dossstor, The Library, Old Bedford House, Streatham, 8.W. 


UBLICATION of EDUCATIONAL WORKS,— 
RELFE BROTHERS desire to call the attention of AUTHORS to 
the advantages they can offer for introducing EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
to the direct notice of Schoolmasters, as their Travellers call exclusively 
on the Principals of Schools, whose attention is thus personally directed 
to Books entrusted to them, without the costly and uncertain mode of 
distributing Presentatior Copies. Again, Advertising can be accom- 
plished at a comparatively nominal cost and by the most efficacious 
means (viz., the circulation of Prospectuses and Specimen Pages), as they 
are in daily communication +. .cii thelead 1g Schools in the Kingdom and 
Colonies. RELFE BROTHERS are prepared either to purchase the 
Copyright of Educational Works, or to Publish them on mutual terms 
with the Author. 
6, Charterhouse-buildings, Aldersgate, London. 


QT. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, S.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 Guineas and 
601. respectively, open to all first-year Students, will be offered for Com 
pevition in September, 1889. - 

SPECIAL CLASSES are held throughout the year fur the Preliminary 
Scientific and Intermediate Examination of the University of 
London, and may be joined at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and Special 
Arrangements are made for Students entering in their second or subse 
quent years ; also for Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 


Secretary, Mz. Geonce KEenpDLE. 
E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 


AGENCY, 359, STRAND. 

















PRESS CUTTING 


Newspaper Cuttings on all Subjects, Literary, Artistic, Political. from 
the Newspapers, Periodicals, Magazines, and Reviews of the World 
Statistics, Files searched, Special Information, and all Press Work; 
Translations and Reporting.—Romeixe & Currice’s only address in 
England, 359, Strand, London, W.C. ‘Telegraph Romeike, London. 
Telephone 2652. 


OC MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounte, &c, Card of 
Terms on application. 

12and 18, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


7! ’ 
R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHOR’S AGENT and 
ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of Publish- 
ing. Publishers’ E ined on behalf of Authors. Transfer 
of Literary Preperty carefully conducted. Safe Opinions obtained. 
Twenty years’ experience. Highest references. Consultations free,— 
la, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


’.O AUTHORS, ACTORS, PUBLISHERS, and 
Others.—MSS. carefully and correctly COPIED by TY PE-WRITER. 
Terms moderate.—Apply to Miss Apams, 29 Bonham-road, Brixton, 8.W. 
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—— 
HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.—English | Lb & £8 & BG Ve Y, Scientific Apparatus and Miscellaneous Propert 
and Foreign MSS Copied. French and German Translations made. Dealers in Old and Rare Books. FRIDAY NEXT. y 


Lectures and Sermons Reported. Highest t stimonials from eminent 
physicians and scientific men —Miss Lerusripce, 11, Oxford Circus- 
avenue (opposite Great Portiand-street) 


UTHORS’ MS., PLAYS, &c., TYPE-WRITTEN, 
Dictation received by swift eperators. Shorthand writers sent 

out. Terms moderate —Miss McLacuian, Manageress of Type- Writing 
Department, Metropolitan School of Shorthand, 27, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


YPE-WRITING.—MSS., Legal Documents, 

Plays (Prompt Books and Parts), Copied by the Remington or the 

Hammond Type-Writer with speed and accuracy.—Misses E. B. and I 
Fanaan,? 34, B4, Southampton-street, Strand.—Pupils Taught. 








J BURNE. JONES.— PERMANENT PHOTO- 
e GRAPHS of many of the Pictures and Drawings of this Artist 
have been made by FREDERICK HOLLYER, and can now be obtained 
from him direct at 9, Pembroke-square, Kensington. 
_ Subjects and and prices will be sent post ; free on application. 


THE 3 REPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment. by 

M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


HE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(Twenty Doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 








The GREAT MASTERS. Represented by choice Examples 


from the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


The NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. Two Hundred and 
Seventy Paintings reproduced in sented ta also, by the gracious per- 
mission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 


AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS 
from the Salon, the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 


The GREAT BRITISH PORTRAITISTS (Reynolds, Lawrence, 
Gainsborough, Romney, Hoppner, Morland, &c.), from choice Proofs 
in the British Museum. 


The LIBER STUDIORUM. Facsimiled in Autotype from 
fine states lent by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 


the AEF of FRANCESCO BARTOLOZZI. One hundred 


mples, with Notes and Memoir, by Louis Fagan, Esq. 


The GOOD SHEPHERD; CHRIST and PETER. Autotypes 


of Two nobie Drawings by Frederic Shields. 


ANCIENT ATHENS. Twenty-five large Autotypes from 
Negatives by W. J. Stillman, Esq., issued by authority of the 
Hellenic Society. Prospectus on application. 


The INDUSTRIAL ARTS of PEACE and WAR. Autotypes 
from the Cartoons for the Frescoes in South Kensington Museum by 
SIR FREDERIC LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 


FREE BY POST. 
A Pamphlet. 40 pp. 4 Illustrations. 


UTOTYPE, a DECORATIVE and EDUCA- 
TIONAL ART Containing a Description of Autotype, Suggestions 
for Decorating the Home with appropriate Pictures, short Lists of 
Autotypes of the most celebrated Works, with 4 Illustrations of Frames 
and Mouldings, Press Notices, &c. 
Sent free by post on application to 
‘The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, LONDON, W.C. 


M°prez’ S ARY. 


SELEOT LIBRARY. 


All the Best and most Popular Books of the Season are in circulation 
at Mudie’s Library. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA Per Annvm. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS Per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for a weekly exchange of Books by the 
Library Messengers) from TWO GUINEAS Per Annum. 








MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST contains many Thousand Volumes of 
Standard and other Works withdrawn from circulation, and now effered 
for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 

BOOKS IN ALL VARIETIES OF BINDING, 
Suitable for Presents and Prizes, always in stock. 





PROSPECTUSES AND LISTS OF ROOKS FOR SALE SENT 
POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 

Brancw piggies 
241, BROMPTON. ROAD, 8. W., and 2, , KING “STREET, (CHEAPSIDE. 





LIMITED, 





Catalogues, = 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO. SQUARE. 


(UATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, and 
Sundry Remainders of New and Uncut Books (No. 62for JANUARY), 
at greatly reduced prices, post free.—WuILtiaM Porrer, 30, Exchange- 
street East, Liverpool. 

OOKS at a Discount of 3d, to 9d. in the 


Shilling. Suitable for Christmas Presents and New Year's 





Gifts. 

Now ready, and sent postage free on application,a new CATALOGUE 
of BOOKS, many in handsome bindings and beautifully illustrated, 
suitable for Presentation, and from the published prices of which the 
above liberal discount is allowed. 

Gitzert & Fiep, 
67, Moorgate-street, London, E.C. 


Beek SHOW-ROOMS 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 

The public are respectfully invited to call and inspect GILBERT & 
FIELD'S SHOW-ROOMS, where the largest and best selected stock in 
the City of all the New Books of the Season are on view, and from the 
published prices of which the full discount of 3d. in the Shilling is 
allowed. Catalogues gratis and post free. 





CATALOGUE 64 now ready, post free Six Stamps. 
29, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 





Now ready, yr 
URNER and RUSKIN.—A NEW CATALOGUE 


of SCARCE PRINTS (chronologically creo; DRAWINGS, 
and BOOKS by J M. W. TURNER, R.A., Professor RUSKIN, and 
others. With an Introductory Notice, and an unpublished Mezzotint 
Engraving by Wm. C. Ward, after a Sketch by J. M. W. Turner. R.A. 
Price 1s. post free —Wa. Warp, 2, Church-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





CHEAP BOOKS. 
THE FULL DISCOUNT of THREEPENCE in 


the SHILLING is allowed off Orders by post. To save delay, it is 
recommended that the full published price be remitted with the Order, 
and the difference, after deducting cost of postage, will be enclosed in 
the parcel 
Reference Catalogue of 124 pages, with Index, on application. 
ALrrep Wi.son, 18, Gracechurch-street, London, E.C. 








OBERTS’S HOLY LAND.—A Splendid Perfect 

Copy of this famous Book, 6 vols folio, bound iv 3, half scarlet 

morocco, an original Subscriber's Copy, perfectly new, ON SALE at 
Phillipson & Golder’s, Booksellers, Chester. 





ESTABLISHED 1320. 
WEERTHEIMER, LEA & (CO, 


ENGLISH and FOREIGN PRINTERS, 
Circvs-pLace, Lonpon-watt, Lonpon, EC. 
Books, Magazines, Newspapers, and Works for Learned Societies 
and Authors carefully produced in the best style on moderate terms. 
Printing in all Languages. 
Telephone 467. 


WIFT & CO., Music, Letterpress, and Litho- 


graphic Printers. Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. Al! kinds of 
Machining expeditiously done in the best style at moderate charges. 


.EWSPAPER, &c., PRINTING and PUBLISH- 
ING. —Mrsers. KING, SELL & RAILTON, Lp.. High-Class Printers 
and Publish h and 4. Bolt-court, Fleet-street, E.C., are 
ety o ee the PRIN’ TING and PUBLISHING of first-class 
YSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, CATALOGUES, PAMPHLETS, 
ReWePareiss AKTICLES of ASSOCIATION, MINUTES of BVI- 
DENCE, &c., in the best style. Their Offices are fitted with the latest 
improvements in Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign Type, 
and they employ none but first-class workmen. Facilities are offered 
upon the Premises for Private Editorial and Advertising Offices. Arrange- 
ments can also be made to undertake the Advertising Department. 


N EMORY.—LOISETTE’S SYSTEM is “ original 
I and of great value.” This was testified by D. GREENLEAF 
THOMPSON (‘A System of Psychology,’ Longmans), Dr. WM. A. 
HAMMOND, and others. First Lecture at 3, on December 31; at 8, 
January 1. Private or postal lessons at any time. 
For a tuses (with opinion of the late Mr. Hela 
rof. A. Loiserre, 37, New Oxford-street, London. 


COINS. 
S es 


N K & 8 O N, 
NUMISMATISTS, 
2, GRACECHURCH - STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Respectfully invite an inspection of their extensive Stock of 
FINE and RARE COINS, 


Patterns and Proofs, in Gold, Silver, and Bronze. 




















The Oldest Coin Dealers in London. 
Established 1772. 





Fine and Rare Coins, Medals, &c., Bought or Exchanged. 








Sales by Auction 


Library of a Gentieman, deceased ; and other Properties, 
\ ESsks, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY. January 10, and Two Following Days (Saturday ex- 
cepted), at ten minutes past 1 o'clock preci<ely, a COLLECTION of 
BOOKS, including the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, deceased ; in- 
cluding Books of Portraits by Lodge, Nici, Knight, Caulfield, &e.— 
numerous loose Portraits for Illustrations — specimens of Early Typo- 
graphy — Old and Rare Books, English and Foreign — Shakespeare’s 
Works, Second Folio— Works of Leigh Hunt and Coleridge—Books ilius- 
trated by Cruikshank and Rowlandson—Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments 
—First Editions of Modern Authors, &c 
Catalogue on rece pt of two stamps. 





Collection of Engravings, 

N ESSRS. PUITICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, January 15, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 1 o’clock 
precisely, an extensive and valuable COLLECE ION of ANCIENT and 
MODERN ENGRAVINGS, including Fancy Subjects, Portraits, English 
and Foreign Tupography, scarce Eichings and Woodcuts by Old 
Masters, &c. 
Catalogues on receipt of | two stamps 





Library of Scottish Literature, §c., removed from 


Greenock, N. B. 
N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUC TION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, WC., on 
WEDNESDAY. January 23. and ‘wo Following Days, at ten minutes 
past lL o'clock precisely, a LIBRARY of VALUABLE BOOKS, removed 
from Greenock, N.B., consisting of a number of Valuable Works in 
Scottish Topography, Poetry, Antiquities, Genealogy, Ecclesiastical 
and Politica: History—Privately printed Keprinis—a large number of 
Books on Angiing, and General Modern History, and Memoirs, Voyages 

and Travels and Science, Poetry, and Fiction, amongst which will be 
found. Burns's Poems, First Edition—St Irling ‘s Arcistsof Spain—Galerie 
du Musée de France—Borrow's Works—Kay's Scottish Portraits—Z:x<o} 
in Iratian, 1479—Daniell’s Great Britain—Watts’s Dictionary of Chemistry 
—Dalyell’s Kemarkable Animals of Sco land, and other Works—Sib- 
bald's Works on Scotland — Sc ‘otvt's Border Antiquities—adamson's 
Muses Welcome—Zachary Boyd’s Works—Leighton's Clyde Views, 
india proofs  Watts’s Bibliotheca Brit«»nica—Paton’s Modern Athenians 
—Early Popular Poetry of Scotland—Barbour’s Bruce—Greville’s Scot- 
tish Cryptogamic Fiora—Morris’s Brit sh Birds—Couch’s British Fishes 
—Percy’s Metallurgy—Thackeray’s Works—Skene’s Celtic Scotland— 
Wilson's Prehistoric Scotland—Ortus Sanitatis, 1517—Ruskin’s Arrows 
of the Chase—Billiing’s Baronial Antiquities—Memorie of the Somer- 
vill’s—Analecta Scotica. &c 


ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
. at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden. on FRI 
NEXT, January 4. at half-past 12 o'clock precisely FHOTOGRS Da AY 
APPARATUS, consisting of Cameras — ae by Firs PHIC 
a aE — Negatives — Ph pal ween 
issolving-View and Magic Lanterns, and 3 a oo cones Te fe 
00k 8 — Furniture—China—Chemical, Electrical re Sides 
and Surgical Appli dM ve ila Telegraphic, 
On view the day prior from 
ueeeien yp 2 till 5, and morning of Sale, and Cata. 











GLOUCESTER. 


ESSRS. BRUTON, KNOWLES & (CO, are 
instructed by J P. WILTON, Esq , of Coll 
cester. who is leaving. to SELL by "auditon, ‘ome a gis. 
Assembly Room, GLOUCESTER, on THURSDAY, January 10, 
12 o'clock, an Extensive and Important COLLECTION ot BO OK 
ENGRAVINGS, PICTURES, COINS, and ae illustrative of th, 
History of the City and County of GLOUCEsT - 
Catalogues (6d. each) may be had of Messrs. lll Kno 

Estate Agents, Land Surveyors, and Auctioneers, Albion’ Chas,” 
Gloucester. 








THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


Contents for JANUARY, 1889, price 2s. 6d. 
FEDERATION versus WAR. 
The NEW QUEEN of the PACIFIC. 
The COLONIES and COLONIZATION. 
LIFE in a LONDON HOSPITAL. 
BANK of ENGLAND ONE-POUND NOTES. 
The GROWTH and DECAY of CLASS DISTINCTIONS, 
Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON’S ‘ FINANCE and POLITIZ2Ss.’ 
LIFE of SIR HARRY VANE. 
HOME AFFAIRS. 


INDEPENDENT SECTION 
1. The PARIS EXHIBITION of 1889 
2. VACCINATION by ACT of PAKLIAMENT. 


‘The only Review which devotes itself to the promotion of advanced 
Liberalism.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


London: Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hill. 


THE ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
JANUARY, 1889. 
Contents. 
1, IN po A Se and INDIAN LOYALTY. By Sir Lepet 
ri 
2. The MARCH a oa MONGOL. By William B. Dunlop. 
3. RAISING a NEW GOORKHA REGIMENT in INDIA. By Captain 
F. M. Rundail, 





PO MWR Am oo po 


~ 





4. The ele of Dr. TURNER, BISHOP of CALCUTTA. Con- 
clusion. 


5. THOMAS PITT, GOVERNOR of MADRAS. By J. Talboys Wheeler, 

. RUINS and ANTIQUITIES of RAMPAL. By Asutosh Gupta. 

7. The LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION of POONAH. By A, 
Rogers. 


8. ENGLAND and PERSIA. By Demetrius Boulger. 
9. The INDIAN “‘ NATIONAL CONGRESS.” By Austin Rattray, 
SUMMARY of EVENTS, REVIEWS. 
Price Five Shillings. 
T. Fisher Unwin, 26, Paternoster-square, E.C. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for JANUARY. 

‘A REPLY to our APPELLANT.” By the Duke of Argyll. 

ART in ENGLAND. By Sir Frederick Leighton. 

EAST AFRICA AS IT WASand AS IT IS, By Joseph Thomson. 

TWO POLITICAL CENTENARIES. By Henry Dunckley. 

A WINTER in SYRIA. By Sir M. E. Grant Duff. 

ZOLA. By Mrs. Emily Crawford. 

COMPULSORY VACCINATION. By J. Allanson Picton, M.P. 

The CAMBRIDGE APOSTLES of 1830. By Julia Wedgwood. 

CHAOS in the HOUSE of COMMONS. By G. Osborne Morgan, M.P. 
Isbister & Co. Limited, 56, Ludgate-hill, London. 

T HE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 
The EUROPEAN OUTLOOK for 1889. 


JANUARY. 2s. 6d. 

sg Aol GUNS and COAST DEFENCE. By Captain Willoughby 
erner. 

IRISH NOVELISTS on IRISH PEASANTS. By R. E. Prothero. 

ISLAM as a POLITICAL SYSTEM. By A. T. Sibbald. 

The WISE and FOOLISH VIRGINS. By J.S. A. Herford. 

The VALUE of the CHINESE ALLIANCE. By Demetrius C. Boulger. 

POLITICS, a.p. 1705-1707. By G. B. Lancaster-Woodburne. 

The HIGHER EDUCATION of WOMEN. By Lady Magaus. 

The SATIRES of ARIUSTO. By E. M. Clerke. 

FOREST SCIENCE: its Aim and Scope. By J. Nisbet. 

A RECEPTION at the FRENCH ACADEMY. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

London: W. H. Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place. 


OURNAL of EDUCATION. 
No. 234, for JANUARY. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES :—A Retrospect of 1883—Dr. Warre on Competitive 

¥xaminations— Mr. Welldon on Entrance Scholarships — Easter 

Holidays—The Old and the New London School Buard—Salaries of 

Assistant Mistresses, &c. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. By Sir Henry Roscoe. 

STATE ORGANIZATION of SECONDARY EDUCATION. Conference 

of Teachers’ Guild. 

HEAD 3IASTPRS’ CONFERENCE. A Full Report. 

BOOKS for TEACHERS. 1; Pev.R. H. Quick. 

pic oS pai of PHYSICAL EDUCATION. - 
FRCS 











By Charles Roberts, 


ART = in LIVERPOOL. ue. 


CORRESPONDENCE: — Miss Shirreff on State Control of Secondary 
Education 


REVIEWS and NOTICES. 
OUR TRANSLATION PRIZE, &3. 


Price 6d.; per ost, 73d. 








Gitzert & Fievp, 67, Moorgate-street, London, E.C, 


Catalogues in preparation. 


Offices 86, Flvet-street, London, E.C. 
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LACK WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
B No. 879, JANUARY, 1889. 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
LADY BABY. Chaps. 4-6. 
CHRISTMAS EVE on a HAUNTED AULK. 
HERO and LEANDER. From the German of Friedrich Schiller. 
‘Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 


OUR LADY of LOURDES. ByG. J. Cowley-Brown. 
A STIFF NECKED GENERATION. Conclusion. 
qhe LIFE of RICHARD LORD WESTBURY. 
NOTES from the CONGO. 
A TRUE GHOST STORY. ByJ. P.M. 
The EMPEROR FREDERICK, 
ENGLISH FARMERS. By T. E. Kebbel. 
The AUTUMN SESSION. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 
peeenan's MAGAZINE, No. LXXV. 
JANUARY. 


Contents. 
The BELL of ST. PAUL’S. By Walter Besant. Part I. Chaps. 1-3. 
STUDIES of ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIFE. I. By H. J. Barker. 
“HATH NOT a JEW EYES?” By Earnest Duns. 
A QUEEN ANNE POCKET-BOOK. By Mrs. Pollard. 
The UNEMPLOYED and the ‘“ DONNA” in 1888. I. By the Author 
of ‘Charles Lowder.’ II. By the Eaitor. 
A DANGEROUS CATSPAW. 13-15. By David Christie Murray and 
Henry Murray. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 





NOTICE.—NEW STORY. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY 


contains the Commencement of a New Serial Story, entitled ‘The 
COUNTY,’ by a New Writer. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 67, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 
containing The COUNTY. Chaps. 1-3.—IN a BURMESE PRISON. 
—WITH a COCKATOO.—FUNERAL MARCH .—The FIRST and LAST 
PREACHER of URORA.—PICKWICK.—The GROCER’S WAR. — 
LOVE and PITY —And FRENCH JANET, Chaps. 13-15. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





Part XXIII., price Sixpence, JANUARY, 1889, 


ONTHLY CHRONICLE of NOKTH-COUNTRY 
LORE and LEGEND. Illustrated. 
Annual Subscription, 7s. 6d. post free. 


Contents for JANUARY, 
THIRTY-TWO ILLUSTRATIONS. 
LORD ARMSTRONG. By Major Evan R. Jones. 
CANDYMAN. By R. O. Heslop. 


The NORTH -COUNTRY GARLAND of SONG. By John Stokoe. 
Whittingham Fair. 


HALTON CASTLE. 
THIRLWALL CASTLE, 


MEN of MARK 'TWIXT TYNE and TWEED. By Richard Welford. 
Sir Henry Brabant, Rev. John Brand, George Brewis, Rev. William 
Brewis, John Trotter Brockett, 


The SUNDERLAND BABIES. 

The WRECK of the STANLEY. 

The HEDLEY KOW. 

The STREETS of NEWCASTLE. Grey Street. 

EARLY WARS of NORTHUMBERLAND. I. By William Longstaff. 
The STOTE MANBY CASE. By 8S. F. Longstaffe. 

The ROBIN. By Henry Kerr. 

LANGDALE PIKES. 

WALLACE'S RAIDS in NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The SLEUTH or BLOOD HOUND. by the late James Clephan. 
OUR ROMAN ROADS. By William Brockie. 

A GATESHEAD PRODIGY. 

ALLOM’S VIEW of DURHAM. 

KING ARTHUR and ARTHUR'S HILL. 

The LION BRIDGE, ALNWICK. 


NOTES and COMMENTARIES. Burying the Colours of a Regiment 
in Newcastle—A Yorkshire Robbery and its Detection. 


NORTH-COUNTRY WIT and HUMOUR. 
RECORD of EVENTS and OCCURRENCES. 
PRESENTATION PLATE :—Portrait of Lord Armstrong. 


_ Published for the Proprietor of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle by 
alter Scott, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 24, Warwick-lane, London. 





NOTICE. —Now ready, handsomely bound in green cloth, gilt lettering 
and edges, uniform with previous volumes, 


Price Two Guineas, 
panitTy FAIR ALBUM. 


Twentieth Series, 1888. 


Containing the whole of the Portraits issued during the year, together 
with the Letterpress notices thereto relating, 
By JEHU JUNIOR, 
And also the special Double- Page Cartoon of ‘The Winning Post.’ 


London : Vanity Fair Office, 12, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden ; 
and may be had from ali the best Booksellers. 





Now ready, 1,133 pages, 6s. 6d. 
LIVER & BOYD'S EDINBURGH ALMANAQO, 


1889 Contains full Information on all Subjects connected with 
the British Empire, and specially ef Scotland. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Second Edition, just published, cloth gilt, price 3s. post free, 
Vittoria COLONNA. By the Hon, ALETHEA 
LAWLEY. 


“ The life of this wonderful woman has never been presented ina more 
attractive form.’’—Publiskers’ Circular. 


London : Gilbert & Rivington, Clerkenwell-road. 





THE CANARY ISLANDS. 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCES of a WINTER in 


the CANARY ISLANDS. By H. COUPLAND TAYLOR, M.D. 
See Edinburgh Medical Journal for January. Price 2s. : 
Edinburgh : Uliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin Marshall & Co, 





UNIQUE GIFT-BOOK, 
Price 5s. 
THE VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED OF 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Edited by FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 


_—_o— 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


VOLUME is elegantly bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


VOLUME contains 300 choice Original Engravings. 


OF 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
VOLUME the Times says:—‘‘ Mr. Heath’s Illustrations is as 
good as ever, with short, clever stories, and brief articles on 
literature, art, science, and kindred subjects, though the most 
characteristic features are the charming vignettes of scenery 
suggesting many a delightful excursion to the most attractive 
districts of England.” 


OF 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


VOLUME the Atheneum says :—‘‘ Illustrations, which Mr. 
Heath edits, has decidedly improved this year.” 


OF 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


VOLUME the Spectator says :—‘‘ Once more have to speak in 
cordially eulogistic terms of Illustrations... .Instructive with- 
out being dull, and amusing without being frivolous or vulgar, 
it gives in the smallest possible space a very large amount of 
information about men, things, places, art, literature, and 
science.” 


OF 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


VOLUME the Guardian says that it is ‘‘ An excellent gift- 
book, which contains a varied store of instruction and amuse- 
ment.” 


OF 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


VOLUME the Publishers’ Circular says :—“ It is a mine of 
intellectual wealth.” 


OF 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


VOLUME the Bookseller says :—‘‘ Everything is illustrated 
in justification of the title of the magazine, and the whole 
forms a volume the contents of which are as entertaining as 
they are varied.” 





THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
Is the Fourth of the 1889 Volume, and its Contents include— 


JANUARY, Pictorial and Descriptive. 

SHREWSBURY (‘ Pretty Piaces” Series). 

The YOUNG WIDOW (‘National Gallery ” Series). 

The ROCK ROSE (‘‘ Popular Flowers” Series). 

MR. H. W. B. DAVIS, R.A. (“ Royal Academicians ” Series). 
HOGMANAY (Funny Old Customs). 

The GUACHO’S HEAD. I. (Short Story.) 

WATER WAGTAILS. (Bird Studies.) 

HISTORY of a CLOD of EARTH. II. (Science Papers.) 


MERCHANT COMPANY'S SCHOOLS, EDINBURGH. 
(‘‘ Schools, Private and Public.”) 


TRAVELLING as a FINE ART. 
ILLUSTRATED INVENTION. 


20 ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS, 
Volume V., JANUARY PART, 34. 


London: W. Kent & Co, Paternoster-row. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


_—~—. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of 


SAMUEL WELLS WILLIAMS, LL.D., Missionary, 
Diplomatist, Sinologue, and Author of ‘The Middle King- 
dom.’ By his Son, FREDERICK WELLS WILLIAMS, 
Svo. cloth gilt, 12s. 67, 


WINTER SKETCHES from the 


SADDLE. By a Septuagenarian, JOHN CODMAN. 
12mo. cloth gilt, 4s. 
«« The prettiest pocket-volumes imaginable.”"—Saturday Review. 


KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS. 


A Selection of some of the World's Classics, uniquely and 
tastefully printed by the Knickerbocker Press, and offered 
as specimens as well of Artistic Typography as of the best 
Literature. 32mo. cloth extra, gilt tops. 

Nugget —‘‘ A diminutive mass of precious metal.” 


IX. STORIES from the ITALIAN POETS 
Comprising Dante, Tasso, and Ariosto, with Critica 
Notices of the Lives and Genius of the Authors. By 
LEIGH HUNT. 2vols. 7s. 


X. IRISH MELODIES. By Tuomas Moore. 
Folly illustrated by D. Maclise. 5s. 


TALES of KING ARTHUR, and 


HIS KNIGHTS of the ROUND TABLE. By MARGARET 
VERE FARRINGTON. With 29 Illustrations by Alfred 
Fredericks and others. Handsomely printed, 8vo. cloth 
gilt, 7s. 6d. 

“The brave deeds of the knights of old and the poetic charm that 
attaches itself to everything connected with chivalry will always prove 
a most fascinating theme for romance, and the tales told in this volume 
cannot fail of proving most fascinating reading for the boy and girl of 
the day.” 

“Tne author has done her task well, and the illustrators have helped 
her to make a worthy volume of the subject.’’— Spectator. 

“ The book is thoroughly interesting, and charmingty got up.” 

Literary World. 

“Tt is well printed and illustrated, and is to be welcomed as every 
book is to be welcomed which familiarizes our children with the heroic 
deeds and knightly ideals of the age of chivalry and romance.”’ 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


KALOOLAH. The Adventures 


of Jonathan Romer, of Nantucket. By W. 8S. MAYO 
Illustrated. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SOME CHAPTERS on JUDAISM 


and the SCIENCE of RELIGION. By RABBI LOUIS 
GROSSMAN, D.D. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Contents :—The Intuitive Character of Religion—Spontaneous 
Religion — Universal Religion and the Sects — Religion and 
Dogma—Prophecy—Religious Books—Standard of Morality— 
Theories of Ethics — Progress of Knowledge — History of 
Judaism—Foreign Elements in Judaism. 


OMITTED CHAPTERS of 


HISTORY disclosed in the Life and Papers of EDMUND 
RANDOLPH, Governor of Virginia, First Attorney- 
General U.S., Secretary of State. By MONCURE D. 
CONWAY, With Portrait, royal 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d, 


“KATRINA” EDITION. 


The SKETCH-BOOK of 


GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT. By WASHINGTON 


IRVING. Beautifully printed from new type. 12mo. 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“Ttis positively beautiful.”—Sir Walter Scott. 


“ This exquisite miscellany.”—J. G. Lockhart. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


1607-1885. Part II. (completing the Work). AMERICAN 
PUETRY and FICTION. By CHAS. F. RICHARDSUN. 
Svo. cloth, 12s. 6/. Part I. The DEVELOPMENT of 
AMERICAN THOUGHT. 8&vo, cloth, 12s. 6a, 


THE EPIC POEM OF FINLAND. 


The KALEVALA. Done _ into 


English by JOHN MARTIN CRAWFORD. With 2 Por- 
traits, 2 vols, 8vo. cloth gilt, 15s. 
“Praise is certainly due to Mr. Crawford for his rendering into 
English the national epic of Finland.’’— Publishers’ Circular. 
*¢ An addition to good literature.’’—Saturday Keview. 
‘“*Mr. Crawford has certainly made a spirited cranslation, and one 
which appears to reproduce with commendable fidelity the archaisms 
and the race and national characteristics of the original.” 


The WRITINGS of GEORGE 


WASHINGTON. Comprising his Diaries and his Public 
and Private Correspondences, including nnmervus Letters 
and Documents now for the first time printed. Edited by 
WORTHINGTON CHAUNCY FORD. In 14 royal 8vo. 
volumes, printed from pica type, in the general style of 
Lodge's Edition of Hamilton’s Works, and Bigelow’s 
Edition of Franklin’s Works, and will contain several 
Engravings on Steel. The number of sets printed will be 
limited to 750. Price per vol. 21s, nett. 


Current American Books imported to order. 
Full Lists on application. 





27, King William-street, Strand, London; and 
New York, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & COJS STANDARD BOOKS. 


LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS AND LIFE. 
The COMPLETE WORKS of LORD semana: Edited by his Sister, Lady TrevELyan, 





LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo. 51. 5s. CABINET EDITION, 16 vols. post 8vo. 41. 16s. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. 


STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 ut & crown 8vo. 12s, CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. crown 8vo, 48s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. | LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, 41. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS 


STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 


Illustrated by G. Scharf, fcap. 4to. 10s. 6d. Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Illustrated by G. Scharf, POPULAR EDITION, fcap. 4to. 67. sewed ; 1s. cloth. CABINET EDITION, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Illustrated by G. Scharf, BIJOU EDITION, 18mo. 2s. 6d. gilt top. ANNOTATED EDITION, fcap. Svo. 1s. sewed ; 1s. 6d. cloth ; or 2s. 6d. gilt edges, 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. By the Right Hon. Sir G. O. Trevetyan, Bart. 


POPULAR EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. | LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


CABINET EDITION, "2 vols. post Svo. 12s, 
BY JAMES A. FROUDE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the FALL of —— to the DEFEAT of the SPANISH ARMADA, 


CABINET EDITION, 12 Ae crown 8vo, 31. 12s. POPULAR EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo. 21, 2s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND during the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. With 9 Illustrations. | CASSAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 


The ENGLISH in the WEST INDIES; or, the Bow of Ulysses. | THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. _Vols. I. and IL, 1795-1835. 8vo, 32s, Vols. III, and IV. 1834-1881. 8vo. 32s, 








BY WwW. E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. §8vo. Vols. I. and II. 1700-1760, 3€s, 


Vols. III. and IV. 1760-1784, 36s. Vols. V. and VI. 1734-1793, 36s. 


The HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
16s. 
HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. 16s. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By | HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and 





JOHN STUART MILL. FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 3 vols. crown 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 8vo. 2 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. |The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN. Latin Text, 
A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE and | | 9 English Introduction, Translation, and Notes. Edited by T. C. SANDARS. ero. 
INDUCTIVE. Py J RT MILL. 
ee ee 'GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes in the Time of 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. By WALTER BAGEHOT. | eg By Pref, BECKER. Translated from the German by the Rev. F. METCALF, 
8vo. 12s, | ‘ost 8vo. 7s. 6 


ECONOMIC STUDIES. By WALTER BAGEHOT. CHARICLES; or, Illustrations of the Private Life of 
8vo. 103. 67. = Ancient Greeks, ‘ dig ag or Translated from the German by the Rev. 


LITERARY STUDIES. By Watrer Bacrnor. |, ®NEID of VIRGIL. Translated into English 
] Edit d Verse by JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. , 7 
Tt eee cee tee |The PORMG ct VIRGIL Trmiated into Engi 


PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. §8vo. 16s. each. Vol. Ill. MISCELLANIES. With I N. M.A. 8v0. 6s. 
Index to the Three Volumes and Memoir. 8vo. 21s. Py ST Se, A. Ce Se 


An EXPOSITION of the XXXIX. ARTICLES,|4 DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. By Various 


Writers. Edited by R. QUAIN, M.D. F.R.S., &c. With 138 Woodcuts. Medium 8v0. 


ee and DOCTRINAL. By E. H. BROWNE, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. 81s. 64. cloth; or 40s. half-russia. To be had also in 2 vols. 34s. cloth. 

vo. 16s. 

The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the MESSIAH.| THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 
By the Rev. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas and assist 


in Literary Composition. By PETER M. ROGET. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY of PRUSSIA under FREDERIC the The DOG in HEALTH and DISEASE. By (a4 SToNE- 


GREAT, 1740-1756. By HERBERT TUTTLE, Professor in Cornell University. With e 
2 Maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. HENGE.” With 84 Wood Engravings. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURIES. 


BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. Reconstructed, Revised, and brought | TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of REFERENCE 
down to the Year 1882 by W. L. R. CATES. Feap. 8vo. 6s. Comprising an English Dictionary and Grammar, Universal Gazetteer, Classical Dic 

; tionary, Chronology, Law Dictionary, &c. Fecap. 8vo. 6s. 

TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY. Feap. vo. with 900 | sorewaivic and LITERARY TREASURY. Foap. Svo. 6s. 


TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY. With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Feap, | The TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. By the Rev. J. Erne, 
M.A. With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 








8vo. 6s. 
HISTORICAL TREASURY. Separate Histories of all Nations, | The TREASURY of BOTANY. Edited by J. Lrvotey, F.R.S., and 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. T. MOORE, F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. Two Parts. Fcap. By0. 12s, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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"  OHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW LIST. 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


FOR FAITH and FREEDOM. By Watrer Besant, Author of ‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ 


[ Shortly. 














With 32 Illustrations by A. Forestier and F. Waddy. 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


The LEGACY of CAIN. By Wixxtz Cottins, Author of ‘The Woman in White,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
at all Libraries. ES ee ee ce ee ee ee ae 


AGATHA PAGE: 2 Novel. By Isaac Henperson. 2 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 
CHANCE? or FATE? a Novel. By Atice O’Hanton, Author of ‘The Unforeseen,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


at all Libraries. [ Shortly. 


HERR PAULUS: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. By Water Brsanr. Cheaper Edition, 


witha NEW PREFACE. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THIS MORTAL COIL. By Grant Atten. 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. . 
The ENGLISHMAN of the RUE CAIN. By H. F. Woop. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 63. shorty. 


IN PERIL and PRIVATION, With 17 ‘Miaitian. Clow 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
HOLIDAY TASKS. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
THREE NOVELS BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
The SPECTRE of the CAMERA, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
DAVID POINDEXTER’S DISAPPEARANCE. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
A DREAM and a FORGETTING. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND in a COPPER CYLINDER. With 19 Full-Page Illustrations 


by Gilbert Gaul. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


ROMANCES of the LAW. By R. E. Francitton, Author of ‘ King or Knave,’ &c. With Frontispiece 


by D. H. Friston. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly. 


KING or KNAVE. By R. E. Francitton. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
WISDOM, WIT, and PATHOS, Selected from the Works of Ourpa by F. Sypney Morris. Cheaper 


Edition. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s, (Shortly, 


The DAGONET RECITER and READER: being Readings and Recitations in Prose and Verse, 


selected from his own Works by GEORGE R. SIMS. Crown 8vo. portrait-cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS of GENERAL P. H. SHERIDAN: the Romantic Career of a Great Soldier, 


told in hisown Words, With 22 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 Maps, and numerous Facsimiles of famous Letters. Two vols. of 500 pp. each, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 24s. 


PLAYERS and PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE KNOWN. By Joun Coremay. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth. 


extra, 24s. 


The EULOGY of RICHARD JEFFERIES: 2 Memoir. By Watrer Besant. With Photograph-Portrait. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


SONGS of ADIEU. By Lord Henry Somerser. Small 4to. handsomely bound in white, 6s. [Shortly. 
SHELLEY’S COMPLETE WORKS in VERSE and PROSE. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by 


R. H. SHEPHERD. 5 vols. crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. By Watrer Besant, Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” With 137 


Full-Page Plates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. 


DAYLIGHT LAND: Adventures, Humorous and Otherwise. By W. H. Murray. With 140 Illustrations 


in colours. Small 4to. French Pictorial cover, 12s. 6d. 


The HORSE and his RIDER: an Anccdotic Medley. By ‘‘ Tuormansy.” Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
The FOLK-LORE of PLANTS. By the Rev. T. F. Tutserron Dyer, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


(Shortly. 


The PLAYTIME NATURALIST: a Book for Home and School. By Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.L.S., Editor 


of Science-Gossip. With 386 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. [ Shortly. 


BELGRAVIA for 1889, One Shilling Monthly. A New Serrau Srory, entitled ‘PASSION’S SLAVE,’ by 


RICHARD ASHE KING, Author of ‘ The Wearing of the Green,’ ‘A Drawn Game,’ &c., begins in the JANUARY Number, and will be continued through the year. 


SCIENCE-GOSSIP: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students and Lovers of Nature. 


Edited by Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S., &. Devoted to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Astronomy, Telescopy, Physiography, &c. Price 4d. 
Monthly; or 5s, per year post free. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 1889. One Shilling Monthly. In addition to Articles upon 


Bubjects in Literature, Science, and Art, ‘SCIENCE NOTES,’ by W. Matrieu WILLIAMs, F.R.A.S., and ‘ TABLE TALK,’ by SyLvanus URBAN, appear Monthly. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 
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WORKS OF FICTION. 


—o—— 


A SPECIAL EDITION OF 


JANE AUSTEN'S NOVELS. 
(THE STEVENTON EDITION.) 


To meet a desire sometimes expressed for a superior edition of 
these Works, a small number of copies have been worked upon 
hand-made piper, in brown ink, and bound in white cloth, These 
copies are sold in sets only, in six volumes, large crown 8vo, at 
the published price of 63s. Only a few sets now remain, 


“Jane Austen, the great literary artist to whom we are 
indebted, among otber things, for a gallery of those clerical 
portraits destined to last as long as the English language. 
I am one of the regular Austen vassals, and consider her as 
without a rival among English writers in her own line and 
within her own limits. She stands alone as a first-rate 
miniature painter in her own particular school of design. 
If we are on the look out for her special excellencies, I mean 
exquisiteness of finish, delicacy of humour, and sureness of 
touch......to me ‘ Persuasion’ is the most beautiful and the 
most interesting of her stories. Especially do I think it the 
most interesting, because it contains, unless I am mistaken, 
more of herself, more of her own feelings, hopes, and recol- 
lections than the rest of her books put together. When we 
think of this woman of genius, at once delicate and strong, 
who had determined to live a life of duty and patient sub- 
mission to the inevitable, unlocking her heart once more as 
she felt the approach of death, and calling back to cheer her 
last moments those recollections which she had thought it 
her duty to put aside whilst there was yet work to do on 
earth, we are drawn to her by a new impulse, which 
heightens our admiration and warms it into a real personal 
affection,”—Sir Francis Doyle’s * Reminiscences and Opinions.’ 


This is the only complete Edition besides the ‘‘ Favourite 
Novel” Edition, price 36s., of which volumes can be had 
separately at 6s. each. 


Vol. I, SENSE AND SENSIBILITY, 
Vol. II, PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, 
Vol. III, MANSFIELD PARK, 

Vol. IV. EMMA, 


Vol. V. NORTHANGER ABBEY and PERSUA- 
SION. 
Vol. VI. LADY SUSAN, THE WATSONS. &c. 


(With a Memoir and Portrait of the Authoress.) 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. 


Including his Novels, Fugitive Pieces, Poems, Criticisms, 
&c, Edited by Sir HENRY COLE, K.C.B. With Preface 
by Lord HOUGHTON, and a Biographical Sketch by his 
Granddaughter. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 3ls, 6d. 

HEADLONG HALL. 

MELINCOURT, 

NIGHTMARE ABBEY. 

MAID MARIAN, 

THE MISFORTUNES OF ELPHIN, 

CROTCHET CASTLE, 


GRYLL GRANGE, 
&e, &e. 


Edited by Sir HENRY COLE. 





A NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 


MISS FERRIER'S NOVELS. 
(THE EDINBURGH EDITION.) 


In Six Volumes, small crown 8vo. The Set 30s., or 
separately as under :— 


MARRIAGE .., See oe 
THE INHERITANCE 
DESTINY __... ue ae 


This Edition is printed from the Original Edition, as 
annotated by the Author, of whoma short Memoir is pre- 
fixed in ‘ Marriage.’ 


2 vols, 10s. 
2 vols. 108. 
2 vols. 10s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


+> — 
Now ready, in 1 vol. reyal 8vo. handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARO- 


NETAGE for 1888. Under the especial patronage of Her Majesty, 
and Corrected by the Nobility. Fifty-seventh Edition. With the 
Arms beautifully engraved. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. 


To SIAM and MALAYA in the DUKE 


of SUTHERKLAND’S YACHT “Sans Peur.”” By Mrs. FLORENCE 
CADDY, Author of ‘ Through the Fields with Linnz us,’ &c. With 
a Portrait of the Duke of Sutherland. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. with upwards of 
Eighty Original Illustrations by Alfred Bryan and 
W.H. Margetson, 30s. 


REMINISCENCES of J. L. TOOLE, 
= ae: Related by HIMSELF and Chronicled by JOSEPH 

** People are going about laughing—all business is suspended—c huck- 
ling and nudging is the order of the day. No more coughs and colds. 
Try Toole’s Keminiscences.’’—Punch. 

“The work will, of course, be read by everybody interested in the 
stage, and every play-goer will desire to include it among his literary 
treasures.’’—Globe. 

‘In no recent book of this kind have there been so many amusing 
stories.”’—Graphic. 

NEW BOOK ON SPORT. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 12 Full-Page Illustrations, 12s. 


SCOTTISH MOORS and INDIAN 


JUNGLES : Scenes of Sport in the Lews and India. By Captain J. T. 
NEWALL, late Indian Staff Corps, Author of ‘ Eastern Hunters,’ 
‘Hog Hunting in the East,’ &c. 

“The author's descriptions are animated, and his book will afford 
genuine entertainment to those who have any affinity for works of its 
Class ’’—Daily News. 

**Captain Newall writes as a sportsman should.’’—Scots Observer. 

“Read Captain Newall’s most captivating book.”’—Allen’s Indian Mail. 


NEW NOVELS. 
RESTITUTION. By Anne Beale, 


Author of ‘ Fay Arlington,’ ‘The Pennant Family,’ &c. 3 vols. 


MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE; or, 


Passages in the Life of a Jacobite’s Daughter. By M. E. LE CLERC. 
2 vols. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE COUNTESS OF MUNSTER. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


DORINDA: a Novel. By the Countess 


of MUNSTER. 
“ We shall await with pleasant expectation further contributions to 
contemporary fictional literature from the unquestionably clever author 
of ‘ Dorinda.’ ’’—Daily Telegraph. 


THROUGH the LONG NIGHT. By 


Mrs. E. LYNN LINTON, Author of ‘ Patricia Kemball,’ ‘ Paston 
Carew,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“Tt was scarcely necessary to sign ‘Through the Long Night,’ for the 
practised pen of Mrs. Lynn Linton stands revealed on every page of it. 
++ +-Full of entertaining reflection and brisk development of plot.”’ 

Saturday Review. 


The TRACK of the STORM: a Novel. 


By DORA RUSSELL, Author of ‘ Footprints in the Snow,’ ‘ The 
Broken Scal,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“In her latest work, ‘The Track of the Storm,’ Dora Russell has pro- 
duced a readable and not uninteresting book.’’—Scotsman. 


HUGH ERRINGTON. By Gertrude 


FORDE, Author of ‘ In the Old Palazzo,’ ‘ Driven before the Storm,’ 

&c. 3 vol 
*< It is always a pleasure to read Miss Forde’s stories, for even when 
she is not at her best, she is still distinctly above the average.’”’ 





Academy. 
“«The story is pleasantly told, and we think will add tothe authoress's 
popularity.”’—Literary World. 


The DEATH SHIP. A Strange Story. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ 
‘The Golden Hope,’ &c. 3 vols. 

«<One reads on with too much eagerness to do full justice to the skill 
and minuteness of detail which make the story so real; it is worth 
while to go over them again, and admire the workmanship lavished on 
this romance. ’’—Spectator. 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
Each in a Single Volume. 
KNIGHT ERRANT. By Edna Lyall. 
DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 


EDNA LYALL, Author of ‘ We Two,’ &c. 


WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author of 


* Donovan,’ &c. 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of ‘ Donovan,’ ‘ We Two,’ &c. 


WON by WAITING. New and Revised 


Edition. By EDNA LYALL, Author of ‘ Donovan,’ &c. 


The DUCHESS. By the Author of ‘Molly 


Bawn,’ ‘ Phyllis,’ ‘ Airy Fairy Lilian,’ ‘ Lady Branksmere,’ &c. 
NINETTE: an Idyll of Provence. By the 
Author of ' Véra,’ ‘ Blue Roses,’ ‘ The Maritime Alps and their Sea- 
board,’ &c. 
The LASSES of LEVERHOUSE. By Jessie 
—_ Author of‘ Kith and Kin,’ ‘ The First Violin,’ ‘ Pro- 
bation,’ &c. 


The GOLDEN HOPE. By W. Clark Russell, 


Author of ‘ A Sea Queen,’ ‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor.’ &c, 


By 


London: Hurst & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 





WALTER SCOTT'S LIST, 


—~—~ 


WORKS OF COUNT TOLSTOj, 


Mr. WALTER SCOTT has the pleasure to announce 
that he has made arrangements to publish in 
Monthly Volumes, a series of translations of works 
of the eminent Russian novelist, Count Lyof N 
Tolstoi. The English reading public will be intro. 
duced to an entirely new series of works by one who 
is probably the greatest living master of fiction jn 
Europe, and one upon whose personality and opinions 
—social, ethical, and religious—a unique attention jg 
concentrated. To those unfamiliar with the charm 
of Russian fiction, and especially with the works of 
Count Tolstoi, these volumes will come as a new 
revelation of power. 


VOL, I. now ready, 
A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR, 


This volume, which is representative of Count Tolstoj’s 
literary activity between 1852 and 1859, serves as an introduc. 
tion to those which follow. Besides its own interest, much of 
it has the interest of disguised autobiography ; Prince Nekbliu. 
dof, the “ Russian Proprietor,” suggests the youthful figure of 
Count Tolstoi himself in one of his early experiences ; ‘ Re. 
collections of a Scorer’ and ‘Two Hussars’ are regarded ag 
reminiscent of Count Tolstoi’s gambling days. Both must 
have been suggested by some such terrible experience as that 
told of the Count’s gambling-debt in the Cancasus. ‘ Lucerne’ 
and ‘ Albert,’ two other stories of the volume, are also evidently 
transcripts from the author's own experience, but present 
Count Tolstoi in phases quite distinct from those in which he 
is familiar now. ‘ Albert,’ in its peculiar realism and pathos, 
is one of Count Tolstoi’s most exquisite sketches, and a strik- 
ing example of his literary method. 


VOL. II. now ready, 


THE COSSACKS. 


This novel was pronounced by Turgenieff “the greatest 
work in Russian fiction.” In it is presented, through the 
medium of one of the figures of the story, Olyénin, a phase 
in the evolution of Count Tolstoi’s peculiar views, traceable 
through Pierre Bezikhof in ‘War and Peace,’ and Levin, in 
the well-known novel, ‘ Anna Karénina.’ 


JANUARY Volume now ready, 
IVAN ILYITCH. 


The contents of this volume have all come from Count 
Tolstoi’s pen within the last four years. ‘Ivan Ilvitch’ is 4 
sombre and terrible study of the insidious progress of fatal 
disease, as well as a study in religious philosophy. The 
remaining tales, revealing concretely the whole system of 
Count Tolstoi’s philosophy, one of the most fascinating and 
remarkable products of thought of the latter balf of the nine- 
teenth century, were written as tracts for the people, and 
manifest Tolstoi’s mastery of an art of narrative peculiar to 
himself. 


Crown 8vo. about 350 pp. each, cloth cover, 2s. 6d. per vol.; 
half-morocco, 5s. per vol. 





LATEST MONTHLY SHILLING VOLUMES. 


THE CAMELOT SERIES. 


The ENGLISH POETS: Lessing; 
Rousseau. Essays by JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, with 
‘An Apology for a Preface.’ 


ESSAYS of Dr. JOHNSON. Edited, 
with Introduction, by STUART J. REID. 


THE CANTERBURY POETS. 


POEMS of GEORGE CRABBE. 
Selected and Edited by EDWARD LAMPLOUGH. 


GREAT WRITERS, 
LIFE of MILL. By W. L. Courtney. 





Square 8vo. price One Shilling each. 
TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 
POLICE SERGEANT C 21: the Story 
ofa Crime. By REGINALD BARNEIT. 


“Tt must suffice to call attention to its absorbing and 
exciting interest...... Unquestionably the work of an expert in 
perhaps the most difficult branch of fiction.”"—Globe. 


NOW READY, 


The POLICEMAN’S LANTERN: 
Strange Stories of London Life. By JAMES GREEN- 
WOOD, the Amateur Casual. 





London: WALTER ScorT, 





24, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row. 
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LITERATURE 


—— 


Thomas Poole and his Friends. By Mrs. Henry 
Sandford. 2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Wuen Sydney Smith exchanged the rigours 
of bleak Foston for the soft airs of Combe 
Florey, he was afraid that, while the body 
rjoiced, the mind could only vegetate in 
his native Somersetshire, and that no prin- 
ples could withstand the enervating influ- 
ences of its climate. Experience happily 
belied his fears, and if he had begun by 
making the acquaintance of Thomas Poole 
he would never have had any fears at all. 
For Thomas Poole lived all his life within 
fn miles of Combe Florey, and it would 
appear to have been a life as energetic and 
is public-spirited as Sydney’s own. Al- 
though there is no mention of his name in 
Poole’s memoir, and none of Poole’s in 
§ydney’s, two neighbours so like - minded 
an hardly have failed to have become ac- 
quainted, the more especially that they had 
ommon friends in Sir James Mackintosh and 
leonard Horner. Poole is not unknown to 
the world of letters, for his person and cha- 
meter are graphically described by De 
Quincey in his paper on Coleridge; he 
ippears as a frequent correspondent in the 
memoirs of Sir Humphry Davy and of 
Southey; there is much about him in Cottle’s 
la podrida, and in all works dealing with 
the life of Coleridge ; and Coleridge himself 
-whose friendship, Mrs. Sandford tells us, 
“was the chief treasure, as it was also the 
nost remarkable experience”’ of Poole’s life 
—felicitously sketched him in his book on 
‘Church and State.’ 

Poole was born at Nether Stowey, a little 
tuntry town at the foot of the Quantocks, 
u November, 1765, of a highly respectable 
iimily of tanners of good means and position. 
His father, meaning him to continue the 
business, thought proper, for that reason, 








wwith the view of checking what he con- 
dered his son’s inordinate fondness for 
books, to deny him the public-school educa- 
‘on enjoyed by his brother and cousins; 
aud when Tom was apprenticed at an early 
ige, he resented for a while his hard fate 
y giving his time, as he was forced to do, 
tanning, and his attention to reading and 
tudy. This boyish folly, however, did not 
ist long, and by the time he reached man- 
tod he had made himself both a good 
tuner and a good scholar. He appears 








never to have got on cordially with his 
father, but otherwise he was happily 
situated. The society of his uncle, a man of 
exceptionally high type, and of his cousins, 
cultivated young men and women, would 
seem to have been the main influence in 
the formation of Poole’s character at the 
most impressionable stage; and this can 
only have been strengthened by the cir- 
cumstance that he was in love with one of 
the girls. His affection, however, was 
never returned in kind, but the attach- 
ment was so deeply rooted that it is believed 
to have been the cause of his remaining a 
bachelor all his life. So well had Poole 
learnt his business that when barely five- 
and-twenty 

‘*he was elected at a great meeting of tanners 
of the West of England...... as their delegate to 
a still more important meeting in London, where 
he was again chosen for an interview on behalf 
of the meeting with Mr. Pitt in February, 1791, 
of which the object seems to have been to lay 
before the Prime Minister the distressed state 
of the tanning trade...... A further effort seems 
to have been made in...... 1792, but without 
much result, for in 1793 we find Tom Poole 
drawing up a memorial [to the Government] 
for the tanners of Bristol.” 

The visit to London seems to have given 
the first marked direction to Poole’s political 
views, for, to the horror of the neighbour- 
hood, he came back to Stowey in 1791 an 
ardent sympathizer with the principles of the 
French Revolution, and for a while was as 
an Ishmaelite. The accusation of circulating 
Paine’s ‘Age of Reason’ he was able to 
refute, but every one could see that he no 
longer powdered his hair, an outward and 
visible sign which justified the worst sus- 
picions. The first excitement, however, 
cooled down, and although the cousins were 
shocked, there seems to have been no dimi- 
nution of friendly intercourse, the diarist of 
the family, Charlotte, chiefly regretting the 
noisiness of the political discussions. He 
maintained the friendlivat relations with the 
vicars of the parish, who were also Canons 
of Windsor and probably Tories; and in 
1793 he started a book-club which some 
members thought he over-supplied with con- 
troversial literature. 

About this time his correspondence with 
a friend shows that he meant to “‘ emigrate,” 
as he calls it, to London that he might gain, 
disguised as a common workman, experi- 
ence in the practical details of his businese ; 
but no evidence of his having carried out 
this project survives beyond a family tradi- 
tion which includes an impossible legend 
that, in the course of this masquerade, 
he first made acquaintance with another 
‘‘masker bold,” S. T. Coleridge, then serv- 
ing as “S. T. Comberbach ” in the King’s 
15th Light Dragoons. This memorable 
friendship, however, was soon to begin. 
Coleridge had abandoned his military career 
in April, 1794, and had become a Pantiso- 
crat when he first appeared in Stowey. 
Poole’s cousin John, a Fellow of Oriel, read- 
ing for orders and somewhat of a prig, kept 
at that period a diary in Latin, and on the 
28th of August, 1794, being at Over Stowey, 
made an entry, which being translated runs : 

“ About one o’clock, Thomas Poole and his 
brother Richard, Henry Poole, and two young 
men, friends of his, come in. These two 


strangers, I understand, had left Cambridge, 
and had walked nearly all through Wales. 


One 





is an undergraduate of Oxford, the other of 
Cambridge. Each of them was shamefully hot 
with Democratic rage as regards politics, and 
both Infidel as to religion. I was extremely in- 
dignant. At last, however, about two o'clock 
they all go away.” 

It soon became known that the two 
young men were ‘‘ Coldridge ” and Southey, 
and the neighbourhood was scandalized 
by a rumour that one of them had 
spoken of Robespierre as a “ ministering 
Angel of Mercy, sent to slay thousands 
that he might save millions.” Although 
Poole does not seem ever to have thought 
of becoming a Pantisocrat himself, he took 
a keen interest in the scheme, and the best 
and most connected account of it that has 
come down to us is comprised in a letter he 
wrote in September, 1794. It is too long 
to quote, but the part which gives Poole’s 
impressions of Coleridge and Southey is 
worth extracting :— 

“Out of eight whom they informed me were 
engaged, I have seen but two, and only spent 
part of one day with them; their names are 
Coldridge and Southey. Coldridge, whom I con- 
sider the Principal in the undertaking and of 
whom I had heard much before I saw him, is 
about five-and-twenty [he was but two-and- 
twenty], belongs to the University of Cambridge, 
possesses splendid abilities—he is, I understand, 
a shining scholar...... He speaks with much ele- 
gance and energy, and with uncommon facility, 
but he, as it generally happens to men of his 
class, feels the justice of Providence in the want 
of those inferiour abilities which are necessary to 
the rational discharge of the common duties of 
life. His aberrations from prudence, to use his 
own expression, have been great; but he now 
promises to be as sober and rational as his most 
sober friends could wish. In religion he is a 
Unitarian, if not a Deist; in politicks a Demo- 
crat, to the utmost extent of the word. Southey, 
who was with him, is of the University of Oxford, 
a younger man, without the splendid abilities 
of Coldridge, though possessing much informa- 
tion, particularly metaphysical, and is more 
violent in his principles than even Coldridge 
himself. In Religion, shocking to say in a mere 
Boy as he is, I fear he wavers between Deism 
and Atheism.” 

Shortly before his marriage Coleridge 
paid a visit to Poole, whose enthusiasm 
betrayed him into attempting a portrait of 
his friend in a set of verses. But the like- 
ness is neither so neat nor so recognizable 
as the strictly contemporary one etched into 
her diary by cousin Charlotte :— 

‘Tom Poole has a friend with him of the 

name of Coldridge: a young man of brilliant 
understanding, great eloquence, desperate for- 
tune, democratick principles, and entirely led 
away by the feelings of the moment.” 
But for the manifest lack of the saving 
grace of sympathy with which it is drawn, 
and the touch about ‘‘democratick prin- 
ciples,” it would be difficult to surpass this 
as a portrait of Coleridge at almost any time 
of his life. 

Poole seems to have viewed the marriage 
of his friend as something which might 
mend rather than aggravate his ‘‘ desperate 
fortune,” by settling him down to steady 
work ; but it could not have been long before 
he was undeceived. In a letter of February, 
1796, Poole couples ‘‘his beloved friend 
Coleridge’s”’ name with that of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft as a striking instance of the way 
in which persons of genius mismanage their 
mundane affairs, and adds: ‘‘ Happy is the 
genius who has a friend ever near of good 
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sense, @ quality distinct from genius, to fill up 
by his advice the vacuity of his character.’ 
This was just what Poole was destined to 
become to Coleridge; indeed, shortly after 
this, seeing that the Watchman was ‘‘ watch- 
ing in vain,’’ and would soon leave Coleridge 
penniless, heset about collecting subscriptions 
of five guineas each from seven or eight 
friends, whe promised to make the same 
contribution annually for six years as a 
‘“‘ testimonial” to Coleridge’s genius and 
his efforts in the cause of humanity. Al- 
though its language is a little high-flown, 
nothing could have been more kindly and 
delicate than the way the matter was put by 
Poole in the letter by which the good news 
was announced to the poet on the very day 
on which the last number of the Watchman 
appeared. The subscription was repeated 
in the following year, but dropped, naturally 
enough, when the Wedgwood annuity, at 
the beginning of 1798, made it no longer 
necessary. About Christmas, 1796, as is 
well known, Coleridge took up his residenco 
in Nether Stowey. This was not brought 
about, however, altogether by Poole, as has 
been hitherto supposed. It looks as if he 
had at first encouraged the idea, but later 
on he seems to have felt “a little dread,” 
says Mrs. Sandford, ‘‘as to what might be 
his friend’s reception amongst the inhabit- 
ants of Stowey.” But Coleridge had set his 
heart on the plan, and when he found that 
Poole appeared to dissuade him from it on 
the ground that the only cottage obtainable 
was too incommodious, the letter of mingled 
and alternating remonstrance and entreaty 
which he wrote to Poole is one of the most 
extraordinary and interesting self-revelations 
which even Coleridge ever penned. As it 
covers ten solid pages of Mrs. Sandford’s 
book it cannot be quoted in full, and it will 
not bear curtailment or summarizing. It 
recalls vividly (for nothing else could so well 
describe it) Coleridge’s own lines on Words- 
worth’s ‘ Lucy Gray ’:— 
Upon a lonesome wild, 

Not far from home, but she hath lost her way, 
And now moans low in bitter grief and fear, 
And now screams loud, and hopes to make her 

mother hear. 


Poole heard and relented, and Coleridge 
began the happiest and, in point of quality, 
the most productive period of his life. The 
story of it in its main features is well 
known, but Mrs. Sandford is able to en- 
hance its interest by the addition of fresh 
touches. When Wordsworth and Dorothy 
came in the summer to visit Coleridge and 
endeavoured to settle themselves in his neigh- 
bourhood, it was Poole who secured Alfoxden 
for them. There has been so much roman- 
cing about Wordsworth’s connexion with 
this beautiful old house that it is just as 
well the whole matter has now been cleared 
up by Mrs.Sandford. The house was taken 
from a certain John Bartholomew, who ap- 
pears to have been the tenant of the St. 
Albyns for the home farm, with some right 
of sub-letting the house. The rent was 23/. 
for the year ending Midsummer, 1798, with 
power to remain beyond that term. Soon 
after Wordsworth had taken up his abode, 
John Thelwall, when on a visit to Cole- 
ridge, was taken to Alfoxden, and this 
brought down upon Mr. Bartholomew a re- 
buke from Mrs. St. Albyn for letting the 
house to a person who harboured sedition- 








mongers. Her letter was carried to Poole, 
who himself replied to the indignant lady, 
and took the responsibility for the lease on 
his own shoulders. Mr. Wordsworth, he ex- 
plained, was the nephew of Mr. Cookson of 
Windsor, the fellow Canon of the Vicar of 
Stowey ; the visit of Mr. Thelwall was quite 
accidental; no one in the neighbourhood 
knew of his coming. ‘‘ Surely,” he adds, 

‘* the common duties of hospitality were not to be 
refused to any man ; and who would not be inter- 
ested in seeing such a man as Thelwall, however 
they may disapprove of his sentiments or con- 
duct? God knows,” 

continues the equally tolerant and diplomatic 
Poole, 

‘we are all liable to err, and should bear with 
patience the difference in one another's opiniors, 
Be assured, and I speak it from my own know- 
ledge, that Mr. Wordsworth, of all men alive, is 
the last who will give any one cause to complain 
of his opinions, his conduct, or his disturbing 
the peace of any one...... I will pledge myself. 
pSasee You have known me from my youth, and 
know my family—I should not risk my credit 











with you in saying what I could not answer 
for.” 

There is something irresistibly comical to 
our generation in the idea of Wordsworth 
ever having required an elaborate certificate 
of respectability, and our sense of amuse- 
ment is enhanced when we learn that it was 
ineffectual, for he was obliged to leave at the 
expiry of the year. 

Poole took much interest in the Stowey 
choir, and in December, 1797, it appears by 
a letter of Poole’s that a bassoon was added 
to the church orchestra. As Coleridge was 
at that time writing ‘The Ancient Mariner,’ 
Mrs. Sandford is probably fully justified in 
“recognizing in that bassoon an instrument of 
music destined to a celebrity little dreamed of 
by the Stowey singers...... the very original and 
prototype of ‘the loud Bassoon’ whose sound 
moved the wedding-guest to beat his breast.” 

Some time before this Coleridge had be- 

come acquainted with Poole’s friends Josiah 
and Thomas Wedgwood, and Mrs. Sandford 
is enabled to throw new light on the circum- 
stances attending their grant of an annuity 
to Coleridge in January, 1798, by printing, 
for the first time, Poole’s copy of the letter 
which Josiah composed on his own and his 
brother’s behalf. ‘‘ My brother and myself,” 
he wrote to Coleridge, 
‘are possessed of a considerable superfluity of 
fortune...... we are earnestly desirous to convert 
this superfluity into a fund of beneficence, and 
we have now been accustomed for some time to 
regard ourselves rather as Trustees than Pro- 
prietors. We have canvassed your past life, 
your present situation and prospects, your cha- 
racter and abilities...... [and] have no hesitation 
in declaring that your claim upon the fund 
appears to come under more of the conditions 
we have prescribed for its disposal, and to be 
every way more unobjectionable, than we 
could possibly have expected...... After what my 
brother Thomas has written I have only to state 
the proposal we wish to make to you. It is 
that you shall accept an annuity for life of 1501. 
to be regularly paid by us, no condition what- 
soever being annexed to it. Thus your liberty 
will remain entire......1 do not now enter into 
the particulars of the mode of securing the 
annuity, &c.—that will be done when we receive 
your consent to the proposal we are making ; 
and we shall only say that we mean the annuity 
to be independent of everything but the wreck 
of our fortune......” 

We know that Coleridge joyfully ac- 
cepted the annuity, and that it was received 





by him in full up to 1811, when Josiah 


Wedgwood withdrew his half. Thomas 
was then dead, but his contribution, hayin 
been legally secured, was regularly paid to 
Coleridge as long as he lived. What ma 
have been Josiah’s motives remains ale 
of conjecture, but some which he may hays 
deemed sufficient suggest themselves 9 
first sight. Coleridge had certainly not 
used the provision as it was intended, both 
by himself and by his friends, it should hg 
used when it was offered and accepted ; 
he had done nothing towards carrying oy 
his repeated promises to give the worlj 
some worthy memorial of Thomas Wedg. 
wood; and Josiah may have considered that 
the annuity had proved a curse instead of g 
blessing—as such a subsidy might only too 
readily prove to a man of Coleridge’s natural 
disposition and acquired habits. But Josiah 
Wedgwood was, above all things, a just 
man, and it may be considered certain that 
nothing would have induced him to with. 
draw the annuity had he remembered that 
it had been granted without conditions, 
Although Poole had his own transcript of 
Wedgwood’s letter in his copying - book, 
he too must have forgotten its terms, or he 
would have intervened ; and Coleridge him. 
self was possibly equally oblivious, for he 
was accustomed to speak of the withdrawal 
as a hard measure, never as a positive 
injustice. 

Poole was still suffering great depression 
of spirits, from the death of his brother 
some months before, when Coleridge and 
the Wordsworths departed for Germany. 
Part of one side of the extensive corre- 
spondence he carried on with Coleridge 
has been for long before the world in 
the shape of ‘Satyrane’s Letters’; Mrs. 
Sandford now prints the other side, Poole’s 
letters to Coleridge, and also much that was 
omitted when those to Poole were published. 
On Coleridge’s return to England in the 
summer of 1799 he did his utmost, with the 
assistance of Poole, to procure a more con- 
venient house at Stowey; but nothing quite 
suitable could be found, and, to the sorrow 
of both, Coleridge settled at Greta Hall. 
Poole’s affectionate jealousy enabled him to 
discern that in Coleridge’s case the sorrow 
was mitigated by the society of Wordsworth, 
for whom Poole’s feeling had always been 
respect rather than love, and he appears to 
have accused Coleridge of “ prostration” 
before his brother-poet. But the friendship 
was kept alive by correspondence, and Cole- 
ridge encouraged Poole to contribute a series 
of ‘ Letters on Monopolists and Farmers’ to 
the Morning Post in the autumn of 1800, 
which, Coleridge tells him, ‘‘ made a great 
sensation,” and which have been printed 
with the ‘Essays on his Own Time.’ It 
appears by Coleridge’s letters to the Wedg- 
woods that he greatly missed Poole’s society ; 
his mind, he says, had ‘freshened in his 
company.” Poole’s purse, too, was ever 
open to his friend, and ‘‘ although,” says 
Mrs. Sandford, 


‘no memorandum or tradition has been handed 
down in the Poole family showing that he ever 
advanced any large sum of money to him at any 
one time, what does appear to be true is, that 
they were upon such brotherly terms that Cole- 
ridge could always send to Poole without scruple 
for 5l., 101., or even 201., whenever he was for the 








moment straitened for ready cash.” 
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Poole took advantage of the Peace of 
jmiens to make a six months’ tour on the 
fontinent. ‘Two letters to Coleridge in 
july and August give an interesting picture 
afthe society then open to well-introduced 
ysitors to Paris. Poole called on Tom 
Paine, ‘‘ an original, amusing fellow,’’ with 














rg F dqstriking, strong physiognomy.” Kemble, 
d, both “2 hearty, pleasant fellow,” was at the 


ame hotel. At the salon of Miss H. M. 
Wiliams (‘‘a very obliging woman, but a 
ing out  lttle affected”) he met Lord Holland, 
world «who is Charles Fox diminished into a 
Wedo. q common, good-natured man”; and Carnot 
ed that i (the grandfather of the present President 
1d of gj ofthe Republic), “a shrewd-looking fellow 
-long, quick eyes and a large nose, broad 


ould be 
cepted ; 


= it the nostrils,’ with whom he had some 
Josiah enversation, ‘‘not about war or : poli- 
a just ticks, but about the stereotype printing 
in that here.” He passed a morning with Bernardin 
with. @ St Pierre—whose vein of sentiment was 
d tha: § greatly to Poole’s taste—and found him 
itions, § ‘an interesting old man of sixty - seven, 
ipt of f but still vigorous,” and Poole promises 
book @ “to give” Coleridge ‘‘his conversation 
or he in detail hereafter, for it is worth hear- 
him. ing.” Poole’s sponsor in Paris was General 
‘or he deGrave, who, he says, was at the same 
rawal § time the ‘‘factotum” of Fox, then on his 
sitive { famous visit. He notes that Fox “has 


brought Mrs. Armstead here with him, and 
she is announced as Mrs. Fox,” a private 


assion : ‘ 
marriage having taken place some years 


other 
and § before. ; ; 
nany, Poole had for a long time given close 
orre.§ attention to the poor laws, and soon after 
ridge his return from the Continent was grati- 
1 ing fed at receiving, through his own and 
Mrs, Lamb’s friend John Rickman, an (unpaid) 
ole’s@ @ppointment in connexion with the new 
wasp Loor Law Act, his task being to superintend 
hed, § the preparation of an abstract of the returns 
theg made by the parish overseers. Before the 
.theg end of 1803 he was established in London. 
con-§ “God bless Poole!” wrote Coleridge in 
ute January, 1804, to his melancholy friend 
row, Lhomas Wedgwood. 
fall. “He looks so worshipful in his office among his 
nto{ clerks, that it would give you a few minutes’ 
row $004 spirits to look in upon him.” 
rth, The actual office-work was over by April, 
een] but a year passed before the abstract was 
stog completed, during which interval Poole paid 


n”§ several visits to London, and had much cor- 
hip} Tespondence with Rickman, in all of which 


le} it is pleasant to observe the disinterested 
ries} Passion for public usefulness which possessed 
‘tof two men, neither of whom expected or de- 
00,§ sired any popular applause. In the autumn 
eat? Of 1805 Poole thus explains his position in 
tedj ® letter to Rickman. THe had, in 1801, 


It} relinquished active participation in his tan- 
ig-| ning business, but retained in his hands 195 
ty;{ acres of land, chiefly his own, on which, he 


his} Says, ‘“‘I endeavour to exhibit the best hus- 
rg bandry I can.” ‘Idle society,” of which 
yay Country manners do not permit of his dis- 


embarrassing himself altogether, and the 
steady attention demanded by his private 
ed affairs, ‘‘important to others as well as 
et} himself,” prevent him from “pursuing with 





+ the undivided attention he could wish, many 
9 ° those subjects upon which they have so 
je Often talked and written.” ‘I write this to 


ney ©=YOu,”’ he concludes, 


“that you may know me exactly as I am, and 
that with this knowledge you may at all times 


UM 





mention to me whatever your head and your 
heart may suggest which may be useful to me, 
or may make me more useful.” 


At this period Poole was giving much of 
his time to helping his friend Clarkson, 
then specially in need of encouragement after 
a fresh reverse which had overtaken the 
Abolition Bill. Another of his varied 
activities was the establishment at Stowey 
of a ‘Female Friendly Society ” on a basis 
of thrift and self-help. Coleridge, who had 
returned from Malta nearly a year before, 
arrived at Stowey on a visit just in time to 
compose a motto for this society’s banner— 
a banner which, like the society itself, is 
still in existence. There have been worse 
mottoes, and better; this one has no little 
piquancy as coming from Coleridge’s pen: 

Foresight and Union 
linked 
by Christian Love 
Helped by the Good below 
and Heaven above, 

Coleridge was now on Poole’s hands again, 
‘‘ ill, penniless, and worse than homeless,” 
as he described himself. With his wife 
and children he was Poole’s guest for two 
months, and Mrs. Sandford has printed a 
touching souvenir of the visit—a scrap of 
paper on which these lines are written :— 

Let Eagle bid the Tortoise sunward soar, 

As vainly Strength speaks to a broken Mind! 

Coleridge. 
It is endorsed by Poole: ‘‘ Reply of Cole- 
ridge on my urging him to exert himself, 
1807.” 

When Coleridge left the West Country 
for London it was to deliver at the Royal 
Institution that first series of lectures of 
which hardly a trace remains. He seems 
then to have passed out of Poole’s life until 
December, 1808, when aid was required 
in connexion with the Trend. Although 
his own forebodings were echoed by an 
assurance from Wordsworth that, in his 
opinion, no paper conducted by Coleridge 
could go on for any length of time, Poole 
advanced a considerable sum towards the 
cost of the stamps, and did his best to obtain 
subscribers. The Friend came to an end 
in the spring of 1810, and with it appa- 
rently the correspondence between the two 
old friends until 1813, when the success of 
‘Remorse’ at Drury Lane encouraged Poole 
to send a few lines of congratulation. The 
reply indicates the cause of the long silence. 
Coleridge says that love such as his had 
been for Poole ‘can never cease fo be,” but 
he significantly goes on to quote what he 
calls ‘“‘the best and sweetest lines I ever 
wrote”’—the famous passage in ‘Chris- 
tabel’ beginning— 

Alas ! They had been friends in youth ! 
merely adding (on this subject) that, ‘‘ stung 
as he had been” by Poole’s ‘‘ unkindness 
to him in his sore adversity,” the receipt of 
his ‘‘ true heart-engendered lines... . was 
the only pleasurable sensation that the suc- 
cess of the ‘Remorse’ had given” him. 
And with this letter again the correspond- 
ence ceased—this time, practically, for ever. 
‘They stood aloof, the scars remaining,” 
but it seems to have been also true that 

Never either found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining, 
and the occasional intercourse which took 
place during the ensuing twenty years was 
of the most friendly description. Poole 


never ceased to take an affectionate interest 
in Mrs. Coleridge and the children, espe- 
cially in Hartley ; but not until Coleridge 
was on his death-bed did the old friends 
meet again. When, two months later, the 
announcement of his death was received, 
Poole thus endorsed it, ‘‘The death of my 
beloved friend Coleridge. Alas! they all 
leave me.” He was no doubt thinking, as 
Mrs. Sandford suggests, of Thomas Wedg- 
wood and Sir Humphry Davy, who after 
Coleridge had been his dearest friends. 
Thomas Wedgwood, one of the most re- 
markable men of his time, had left him 
nearly thirty years before, but the death of 
Davy, in 1829, must have been a grief still 
fresh in Poole’s mind. ‘Salmonia’ had 
been written during a long visit to Poole in 
the winter of 1827-8, just before Davy went 
abroad to die, and it was with his dying 
hand that he had dedicated the ‘ Consola- 
tions in Travel’ to ‘‘ Thomas Poole......in 
remembrance of thirty years of continued 
and faithful friendship.” 

Poole himself passed away somewhat 
suddenly in 1837 at the age of seventy-two, 
until the end ‘‘ active and vigorous as ever.” 
It seemed to the neighbourhood “as if the 
life of the place was gone,” and to this day 
there are a few old people about Stowey 
who have respectful reminiscences of ‘‘ Jus- 
tice Poole”? and bis kindly and masterful 
ways. His character was of course largely 
influenced and developed by intercourse with 
the eminent men who were his friends, but 
it is sufficiently clear that an account of 
Poole would have been acceptable even if he 
had never had any friends more eminent 
than himself. Their presence, no doubt, 
has added greatly both to the value and the 
charm of these volumes; but Poole himself 
is kept in the foreground, and the reader is 
made to feel that he was worthy of the posi- 
tion. It is manifest that there was in him 
so much strength of character, of mind, and 
of will, so much individuality, and so much, 
as Coleridge specially noted, ‘ originality 
and raciness of intellect,” that one cannot 
imagine him as inconspicuous in any group 
or society. All this and more—his life- 
long faithfulness to his early love, his 
strong family affections, his capacity for 
friendship, his wise benevolence, his passion 
for usefulness and for giving advice, his de- 
votion to parish duties without a tinge of 
parochialism, his tender heart, his warm 
temper, his rough exterior, and his inordi- 
nate snuff-taking—all the virtues, faults, 
and foibles that went to make up a notable 
man are drawn with extraordinary skill 
and fidelity in this admirable biography. 








The End of the Middle Ages: Essays and 
Questions in History. By A. Mary F. 
Robinson (Madame James Darmesteter). 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Ir is always difficult to find a title for a 

collection of fugitive essays, and perhaps 

Madame Darmesteter’s title is a warning 

that we are not to find in her pages many 

traces of the accredited conceptions of his- 
torical categories. She is certainly bold in 
finding the end of the Middle Ages in the 
rise of the Beguines, in the life of Mechtild 
of Magdeburg, and in the writings of the 
German mystics. To most people these 





things would seem interesting expressions 
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of the eminently medizval spirit; for the | 


Middle Ages culminated in the splendid 
and manifold activity of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, which was followed by two centuries 
of lassitude before the modern spirit was 
strong enough to undertake the task of 
reconstruction. In a sense, no doubt, when 

a plant has flowered it begins to make way 
for the seeds, and therefore the thirteenth 
century was the beginning of the end of 
the Middle Ages; but it is scarcely fair 
to divide history into periods and re- 
gard the great achievements of each 
period not so much as its substantial con- 
tribution to the world’s progress as the 
signs of its own decay. The mystical and 
humanitarian side of the thirteenth century 
belongs to the Middle Ages, and we are not 
justified in claiming everything that was 
good as being exclusively modern, or in 
valuing it solely as a solvent of medizval 
ideas. Everything that is lofty is necessarily 
a solvent, because it raises a standard to 
which institutions have to conform or perish. 

It would seem, however, that Madame 

Darmesteter has no intention of overthrow- 
ing existing definitions, but her title merely 
covers a series of essays which correspond 
to two different lines of her own studies, 
one of which was the history of German 
mysticism and the other the history of the 
French in Italy. The connecting link 
between the two is slight, and the gulf is 
not bridged over satisfactorily by the intro- 
duction of a sketch of the Schism in the 
Papacy, which is set by the side of the 
solvent of mysticism as a cause of the Re- 
formation. We should find it difficult to 
accept such an explanation as even approxi- 
mately complete. 

* This pleasant volume must not be judged 
as a contribution to the science of history, 
but it will be felt by every reader to be an 
addition to historical literature. It is full 
of poetry, sympathy, and imagination; it 
supplies vivid pictures, not drawn with the 
cold precision of a critical observer, but with 
the fire of one who has striven to live in the 
lives of the men and women of the past. 
Of course it is impossible for any one to rid 
himself of the prepossessious of the present ; 
but Madame Darmesteter’s prepossessions 
are not political, or social, or moral, or 
religious. She respects the past, and does 
not pose as loftily superior. She sees the 
strong human element; she sympathizes with 
efforts which were fruitless; she feels the 
pathos of failure; she shudders at the ad- 
vance of remorseless fate. Especially she 
feels her pulse quicken before the display 
of powerful energy and the quick decisions 
of a strong nature. Fantastic ambitions and 
chimerical schemes kindle her enthusiasm, 
not on account of the importance of their 
ends so much as the persistency with which 
they were pursued. Her interest lies not 
so much in the conflict of political or social 
forces as in the dexterity of the thrust and 
parry of the actual combatants. We have said 
that Madame Darmesteter wasfree from most 
of the prepossessions which beset historical 
writers, but she is unconsciously under the 
influence of others of a different kind. Her 
prepossessions are literary, and arise from 
her devotion to the dramatic element in 
events. Her guides in history have been 
Webster and Ford; she creates her cha- 
racters by literary intuition, and then makes 





them act according to the laws of their 
dramatic being. Even her reading of state 
papers — and Madame Darmesteter has 
worked more laboriously than most of 
her readers will give her credit for —- has 
not done much to modify her belief that 
a man’s actions are the result purely of his 
individual character. Upon most historians 
the process of wading through state papers 
exercises a bewildering effect; it tends to 
blunt their belief in individual character, 
and leads them to a view of the complexity 
of affairs such as is produced by a constant 
reading of the daily newspapers at the 
present day. But Madame Darmesteter 
rises superior to this temptation, and can 
find even in state papers the elements of 
personal romance. 

There is much to besaid for this conclusion. 
The personal element in history possesses 
strong attractions, and there are certainly a 
hundred readers of historical tales who have 
strong opinions about the personal character 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, for one who has a 
clear notion of the growth of the English 
constitution. We gather from Madame 
Darmesteter’s preface that her plans of 
future work have changed—that the history 
of mysticism has faded into the background, 
and that her energies are being devoted to a 
history of the French in Italy. She has 
judged wisely, and has chosen a subject 
which is well fitted to her manner of treat- 
ment. The present volume is avowedly 
preliminary to something more, and as such 
it challenges our judgment. Now the his- 
tory of the French in Italy is an episode 
in European history which is full of per- 
sonal interest, which exercised a great 
influence on European conceptions and on 
European civilization, and which has not yet 
been adequately treated as a whole. It is 
an account of abortive undertakings resting 
upon sentiments which were widely felt and 
were powerful in many directions. The plans 
in which they were embodied absorbed a vast 
amount of energy, and frequently affected 
the general current of European affairs. But 
they affected it in an inconclusive manner, 
and appear in the pages of an historian 
either of France or of Italy in a disjointed 
and disconnected way. Only in the ex- 
pedition of Charles VIII. do they take de- 
finite shape, and the history of that expedi- 
tion is strange and bewildering, because it 
is generally treated, from the nature of the 
case, apart from its relations to all that had 
gone before. It seems that suddenly the 
history of Italy falls into detached pieces, 
and has no rational meaning. Really men’s 
minds were distracted between the medizval 
conception of rights and the more modern 
conception of a balanceof power. The French 
claimson Milan and on Naples were intensely 
medieval, and appealed to notions of inter- 
national obligation that were by no means 
discarded. Madame Darmesteter’s chapters 
on ‘ Valentine Visconti’ and ‘The French 
Claims to Milan’ are serious contributions 
to history. They recognize the complicated 
aspect of considerations of right, and they 
show the influence of personal considerations, 
which are rarely powerful by themselves, but 
owe their force to doubtful circumstances. 
An advocate, however eloquent, can do little 
when guilt or innocence is tolerably clear ; 
his personality is forcible in proportion to 


the difficulty of the issue. The medizval 





conception of right broke down through the 
sheer weight of disputed points, which accy. 
mulated and grew till their pressure wag 
disastrous. What the Wars of the Roses did 
in England the French claims on Milan did 
still more thoroughly in Italy. The ques- 
tion in dispute was beyond the power of 
any one to decide, and the mass of the people 
remained in suspense till it was settled by 
the sword. The result of the decision wag 


to make old principles impossible, and de. | 


stroy for a time the political instincts of the 
people. The field was open for adventurers, 


for tyrants, for aimless and capriciouschange, | 
The result of Madame Darmesteter’s labour | 


has been to bring this out in its due promin. 
ence. The early relations between France 
and Italy developed into such complexity 
that it is no wonder that contemporaries 
were bewildered, or that later historians 
were content with generalities which dwarfed 
the real importance of the matter. The 
subject is of sufficient importance to deserve 
special treatment, and only so can it have 
justice done to it. But the mass of historical 
writers would deal with it in such a way that 
its technicality would appeal only to the 
curious student. Madame Darmesteter, 
with the eye of an artist, has recognized its 
capabilities, and has succeeded in drawing 
the outlines of a mode of treatment which 
will certainly not be lacking either in interest 
or life. 

One suggestion only we would make—that 
Madame Darmesteter should learn to curb 
somewhat her liberal hand, and hide the 
wealth of her individual impressions. We 
are willing that characters should be con- 
structed for us, but it takes from the illusion 
if we are shown too clearly the process of 
construction. Historical imagination is a 
good thing, but we do not like to feel that 
we are entirely at the mercy of the artist. 
Madame Darmesteter has taken her readers 
too much into her confidence by giving in 
an historical sketch of ‘The Ladies of Milan’ 
an account of her own visit to the Certosa of 
Pavia. ‘‘It was Christmas time,” she tells 
us, ‘‘and cold”; she does not hide the fact 
that her impressions were marred by the 
state of the weather, and that she did not 
find the Certosa so interesting as she had 
supposed. Still the sepulchral effigies of 
Ludovico Il Moro and his wife Beatrice 
moved her imagination, and many of her 
readers will think that they moved it too 
much. For she imagines Ludovico saying 
to Beatrice amongst other things, “‘ Ah! God 
in heaven, I thank Thee for the gift of an 
immortal soul, since I may lose it for the 
pleasure of this child.” This is the view of 
the ‘Italianate English,” steeped in the tra- 
ditions of the Elizabethan drama. We know 
a good deal about Ludovico Il Moro besides 
the intuitions of physiognomy, and Madame 
Darmesteter herself has shown that he had 
many more serious motives for his action 
than a desire to please his wife. History has 
certain limits of realism which must not be 
transgressed, and the only adverse criticism 
which we have to make on Madame Darme- 
steter’s interesting book is that she has not 
always observed those limits, and does not 
always give her readers that special feeling 
of pleasure which arises from a sense of 
literary reserve. 
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Catalogue of the Turkish Manuscripts in the 
British Museum. By Charles Rieu, Ph.D., 
Keeper of the Oriental MSS. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

Pror. Rrev has supplemented his admirable 
catalogues of the Arabic and Persian manu- 
gripts in the British Museum by a hand- 
gome quarto volume describing those in the 
Turki and Osminli, or east and west Turkish 
languages. The name of the compiler is 
a sufficient guarantee for the scrupulous 
accuracy of the work, which is arranged on 
the same plan as the companion catalogues, 
and like them abounds in valuable historical 
and biographical summaries, criticisms, and 
ample references to published sources, 
among which we are glad to see that Dr. 
Rieu gives due honour to the “colossal 
work of Baron von Hammer.” The number 
of MSS. described is 483, of which all but 
thirty-nine Chaghatai and a few of Adhar- 
bijin are in the Osmanli dialect. The 
celebrated Rich collection furnishes no fewer 
than 124 MSS., including some valuable 
Chaghatai texts, such as the ‘ Hisas i Rab- 
ghuzi,’ or ‘ History of the Prophets’ (a.p. 
1310), which, among other merits, pre- 
serves a number of obsolete Uighur 
words, which Dr. Rieu has carefully regis- 
teredand interpreted by thecontext (pp. 271- 
272); the celebrated Chaghatai writer Mir 
‘Ali Shir’s notices of contemporary poets, 
and his five narrative poems ; the Divans of 
Sultan Husain Baikara and Uzbek Khan; 
Jelil Zida Mustafa’s history of Suleymin 
the Great and of Selim I.; and early copies 
of Hamdi’s ‘Iskender Nameh’ and Shey- 
khi’s ‘ Khusrev u Shirin.’ Forty-nine MSS. 
come from the library of M. Jaba, late 
Russian consul at Erzerim; one of these 
is a translation of the ‘Shah-Nameh’ made 
expressly for the last Mamlik Sultan of 
Egypt. The Hilgrove Turner collection sup- 
plies twenty-nine MSS., and that of Col. 
Taylor (Rich’s successor at Baghdad) twelve, 
among which a history of the reigns of 
Biyezid II. and Selim I., and the annals of 
Baghdad by Nazmi Zadeh, are noteworthy. 
Other codices come from the libraries of 
William Erskine, the translator of Baber’s 
‘Memoirs,’ Alfred von Kremer, and the 
Harleian; or were acquired for the 
Museum by Mr. Sidney Churchill, &c. 
Among these we may cite the contemporary 
account of Lala Muséafa’s Georgian cam- 
paign by ‘Ali (a.n. 988), the history of the 
dynasty of Chingiz Khan written for his 
descendant Sheybani, the ‘Gharib Nameh’ 
of ‘Ashié Pasha, and the ‘Iskender Nimeh’ 
of AAmedi. 

The student of early pre -Constanti- 
nopolitan Turkish will find interesting 
materials in the British Museum. The 
Turkish version of Zabari, the ‘Divan’ of 
‘Ashik, a Sifi treatise by Hajji Bektish, 
and Ahmedi’s ‘Iskender Nameh’ all belong 
to the fourteenth century; and the first half 
of the fifteenth is illustrated by Rafi‘i’s 
‘Beshiret Nimeh,’ Sheykhi’s ‘Khusrev u 
Shirin,’ and ‘Abdi’s ‘Jamasp Nimeh,’ to 
tame no more. It is significant of the 
orthodoxy of the Osmianlis that only 
twelve western Turkish MSS. are adorned 
with illuminations; whilst in the thirty- 
nine eastern or Chaghatai specimens the 
— of miniatures and illuminated 

rders, &c., is much larger, as might be 





expected from their Persian provenance. So 
far as we know, almost all branches of Sara- | 
cenic decoration are derived from Persian | 
influences, and illuminated MSS. form no | 
exception. 

The class Poetry comprises over one 
hundred MSS., of which, however, a large 
proportion consists of translations or free 
versions of Persian originals, and all are 
supplied with valuable biographical and 
critical notices. Of the historical MSS., 
numbering over seventy, some have already 
been cited. Those relating to special 
periods of Turkish history are peculiarly 
interesting, such as the ‘Ghazawit’ of 
Kheyr-ed-din Barbarossa, supposed to 
have been dictated by the great corsair 
himself, and relating his career from his 
birth at Mitylene to his final departure from 
Algiers to assume the dignity of Kapudan 
Pasha in 1535, and concluding with the 
disastrous expedition of Charles V. in 1541. 
The accounts of the defence of Kanisa in 
1601, of the siege of Candia in 1666, and of 
eight attacks on Algiers by the Christians, 
are also important; and the special history 
of Egypt under Turkish rule is well repre- 
sented in the collection. In the lexico- 
graphical division Mr. Redhouse’s great, 
though incomplete thesaurus, reaching 
from Alif to Sin, in ten ‘immense 
volumes,” comprising 10,000 folios, is pecu- 
liarly valuable. 

A curious section is occupied by official 
documents. Here we find the Nishin i 
Sherif granted by Sultan A/med I., at the 
request of the ambassador of James I., in 
confirmation of the earlier treaty between 
Murad III. and Queen Elizabeth, in which 
the privileges and rights of British (and 
Flemish) traders and travellers in Turkey 
are set forth and recognized. A similar 
document was issued in 1614 at the instance 
of Sir Paul Pindar; and a third, confirming 
and renewing existing obligations between 
the two nations, was promulgated in 1641 
and addressed to Sir Sackville Crow, Charles 
I.’s envoy. There is also a letter from the 
Pasha of Algiers in 1655 to ‘Aliur Kirnil 
(Oliver Cromwell), announcing the death 
of Consul Casson; and several letters from 
Selim III. to George III. The Turkish 
copy of the treaty extorted from Mohammed 
‘Ali by Admiral Codrington in 1828 after the 
battle of Navarino is also preserved in the 
Museum, along with an interesting collection 
of royal letters and firmans. One of these 
(1677) authorizes Dr. Covel, of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and then chaplain to Sir 
Daniel Harvey’s embassy at the Porte, to 
journey to Scio and Smyrna; others relate 
to James Burton’s (Haliburton’s) travels in 
Egypt and Sinai, among which we notice 
one (p. 92) associating with him the name 
of one ‘ Davy (?),” who must surely be 
meant for Davidson. 

In conclusion, it is pleasant to be able to 
congratulate Dr. Rieu on the completion of 
a volume in every respect worthy to rank 
beside the other catalogues which have 
made his tenure of the keepership of Orien- 
tal MSS. an epoch of learned industry, for 
which students of Eastern history and lite- 
rature can never be sufficiently grateful. 











Personal Memoirs of P. H. Sheridan, General 
U.S. Army. 2 vols. With a Portrait 
and Thirteen Maps. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Tuts is a big book, yet though some sections 
of it might have with considerable advan- 
tage been omitted, we cannot but regret that 
other sections have not been enlarged. 
General Sheridan out of modesty tells 
his readers too little about himself and his 
ideas. It must, however, be remembered 
that he wrote chiefly for his own country- 
men, to whom his character was well known, 
while they naturally take the greatest in- 
terest in even the smallest details of the 
Civil War. In England that tremendous 
struggle is regarded mainly from an his- 
torical point of view, while the military 
student is apt to look on the various opera- 
tions as scarcely worthy of close attention, 
seeing that alike the theatre and the con- 
ditions of the war were exceptional and 
unlikely to recur. No soldier, however, can 
fail to take an interest in General Sheridan 
himself, and also in the achievements of the 
large masses of mounted troops whom he 
inspired and handled. We use the term 
“mounted troops” instead of the word 
“cavalry”? purposely, because cavalry, in 
the true sense of the word, neither Federals 
nor Confederates ever possessed. Cavalry 
cannot be organized or trained in a few 
weeks, even though horsemanship be general 
in the country, and the Northerners were 
not, as a rule, much given to riding. In 
the South the reverse was the case, but the 
Southerners were badly off for arms and 
equipment suited for cavalry, and the re- 
gular cavalry officers among the Confederates 
had served with dragoons who were really 
little more than mounted infantry. Besides, 
genuine cavalry of the European pattern 
would have been frequently unable to act 
with effect in a great part of the theatre of 
war owing to its physical conformation. 
Incidentally we pick up much concerning 
the manner in which the so-called Federal 
cavalry were organized, armed, and handled, 
and it would be easy for the War Office to 
turn to profit for our own mounted infantry 
the lessons of Sheridan’s horsemen. 

We find from an incidental mention that 
the practice in the American Civil War was 
to organize a regiment of horse in two 
battalions, one of which, called ‘‘the sabre 
battalion,” was intended more especially to 
fight on horseback, though all were more 
or less dragoons, ¢.¢., fought either on foot 
or in the saddle as occasion demanded. 
General Sheridan was appointed to the 
command of the cavalry of the Army of 
the Potomac on account of the dissatisfac- 
tion of the authorities at the little which 
that arm had accomplished. Indeed, dur- 
ing the earlier years of the war it was 
common to say with a sneer, ‘‘ Who ever 
saw a dead cavalry man?” In fact, till 
Sheridan assumed command the Federal 
cavalry had proved decidedly inferior to 
their Confederate rivals, the latter, though 
worse armed, being composed largely of 
men who were experienced horsemen. 
Another explanation of the inefficiency of 
the Federals was that they were frittered 
away in doing outpost duty and escorting 
trains. Of course, one of the chief duties 
of cavalry is to scout, but to do this pro- 
perly the cavalry arm must be united in 
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large bodies and work systematically. 
Apparently the cavalry were distributed 
throughout the army corps in small 
bodies, and employed without concert to 
do much of the outpost and escort work, 
which could have been better—or at all 
events more economically—performed by 
infantry. The consequence was that Sheri- 
dan found the horses thin and worn. 
The Confederates, on the other hand, had 
been in the habit of employing their cavalry 
in masses, and seizing every opportunity of 
husbanding the strength of the horses. 
Generel Meade, who, like most of the 
generals on both sides, was unskilful in 
the difficult art of combining the action of 
the three arms, was staggered at General 
Sheridan’s views. Hitherto the cavalry 
commander “had been virtually but an 
adjunct at army headquarters,’’ but Sheri- 
dan was too strong a man to accept so false 
a position, and eventually he got his own 
way. Indeed, General Grant, having heard 
that Sheridan had expressed a confident 
belief that he could, if allowed a free hand, 
defeat the Confederate cavalry general 
Stuart, said: “ Did he say so? Then let 
him go out and do it.” The result is well 
known; but it is fair to remember that 
Stuart’s force was one-third weaker than 
Sheridan’s. It is noteworthy that at start- 
ing Sheridan — contrary to the custom of 
European armies—moved his three divisions 
on a single road, the length of the column 
being no less than thirteen miles. His 
reason was that in an expedition of this 
nature combinations rarely ‘‘work out as 
expected’’; besides, an engagement being 
imminent, he deemed it advisable to keep 
his troops together. 

We may now pass to General Sheridan’s 
experiences of the Franco-Prussian War, 
during a part of which he was attached as 
an honoured guest to the German head- 
quarters. He arrived on the very morning 
of the 18th of August, and witnessed the 
battle of Gravelotte from the successive 
positions taken up by the king and his suite. 
Among other incidents he describes a 
terrible blunder of General von Steinmetz. 
The German infantry being checked in their 
attempt to carry the Rozerieulles ridge, 
General von Steinmetz ordered a body of 
cavalry to charge. These dashed across a 
ravine by a causeway and began to ascend 
the high ground, but, coming into a hollow 
way, they were shot down in hundreds by 
the French posted behind stone walls. The 
indignation of those about the king at this 
act of folly was extreme, and certainly the 
movement was as ill judged as the charge 
of the Light Brigade at Balaclava, and did 
not even produce the moral and material 
effect of the latter, for at Gravelotte the 
German horsemen were shot down without 
being able to strike a blow in defence or 
vengeance. But the whole of Von Stein- 
metz’s performances that day were ill judged. 
His business was to menace, not to 
storm, the left of the French position, 
whereas after a long-sustained and terrific 
fire by his artillery he delivered an assault. 
The Germans thought that they had silenced 
the French guns, but General Sheridan was 
of opinion that they had done nothing of the 
sort—that the French artillery were not 
silenced, but only silent and reserving them- 
selves for the critical moment. General 








Sheridan’s forecast proved correct, for when 
the German infantry had with much toil 
climbed the heights they were received with 
such a terrific fire from nearly two hundred 
guns, besides mitrailleuses and rifles, that 
they suffered a repulse of the most signal 
nature :— 

‘* Resistance like this was so unexpected by 
the Germans that it dismayed them ; and first 
wavering a moment, then becoming panic- 
stricken, they broke and fled, infantry, artil- 
lery, and cavalry coming down the slope with- 
out any pretence of formation, the French hotly 
following, and pouring in a heavy and constant 
fire as the fugitives fled back across the ravine 
towards Gravelotte. With this the battle on 
the right had assumed a most serious aspect, and 
the indications were that the French would 
attack the heights of Gravelotte ; but the Pome- 
ranian Corps, coming on the field at this crisis, 
was led into action by Von Moltke himself, and 
shortly after the day was decided in favour of 
the Germans.” 

When, on this occasion, the French guns 

reopened, many of their shells fell so near 
the king that he was persuaded, though 
with difficulty, to withdraw somewhat. 
General Sheridan remained behind a few 
moments with Count Bismarck, who was 
looking after some of the escort who had 
been wounded. When they rejoined the 
king he 
‘* was surrounded by a throng of fugitives, whom 
he was berating in German so energetic as to 
remind me forcibly of the ‘Dutch’ swearing 
that I used to hear in my boyhood in Ohio. 
The dressing down finished to his satisfaction, 
the king resumed his course toward Rézonville, 
halting, however, to rebuke in the same 
emphatic style every group of runaways he 
overtook.” 
How complete was the rout was proved by 
the fact that when Sheridan rode over the 
field on the following day he found the 
ground “ covered with thousands of helmets 
that had been thrown off by the Germans 
during the flight.” 

An amusing account is given by Sheridan 
of the difficulty which he and Bismarck ex- 
perienced in finding a shelter that night 
and breakfast the next morning, but we 
must refer the reader to the book itself for 
an account of this adventure. Sheridan rode 
over the ground where one of De Failly’s 
divisions had been surprised and routed near 
Beaumont. Full evidence of the complete- 
ness of the surprise was afforded by the fol- 
lowing facts :— 

‘* The artillery horses had not been harnessed, 
and many of them had been shot down at the 
picket-rope where they had been haltered the 
night before, while numbers of men were lying 
dead with loaves of bread or other food instead 
of their muskets in their hands.” 

Of Sedan he only gives a general account, 
for he was too far off to witness many of the 
details of the battle. Riding back in the 
evening with Bismarck in search of quarters, 
they were met by the latter’s nephew, who 
had with him a bottle of excellent brandy : 

“ Offering the flask to his uncle, he said, ‘ You ’ve 
had a hard day of it ; won’t yourefresh yourself ?’ 
The Chancellor, without wasting time to answer, 
raised the bottle to his lips, exclaiming, ‘ Here’s 
to the unification of Germany !’ which sentiment 
the gurgling of an astonishingly long drink 
seemed to emphasize. The Count then handed 


the bottle back to his nephew, who, shaking it, 
ejaculated, ‘Why, we can’t pledge you in re- 
turn—there is nothing left,’ to which came the 
waggish response, ‘I beg pardon, it was so 








dark I couldn’t see’; nevertheless, there was a 
little remaining, as I myself can aver.” 

General Sheridan only spent a few days 
with the army besieging Paris, and then 
left to travel in various parts of Europe. His 
opinion of the German army may be thus 
briefly summarized. He only saw the cavalr 
engaged once, 7.¢., at Gravelotte, where it 
showed good mettle and fair discipline. The 
organization of that arm in divisions em- 
ployed in covering the flanks and front of 
the army struck him as a mistake. He con- 
sidered that, 

‘*being numerically superior to the French 
cavalry, had it been massed and manceuvyred 
independently of the infantry, it could easily 
have broken up the French communications, and 
done much other work of weighty influence in 
the prosecution of the war.” 

The infantry he praises without qualification. 
He makes no mention of the artillery in 
his summing up. As to the manner in 
which the campaign was conducted he 
says :— 

‘*T saw no new military principles developed, 
whether of strategy or grand tactics, the move- 
ments of the different armies and corps being 
dictated and governed by the same general laws 
that have so long obtained, simplicity of com- 
bination and manceuvre, and the concentration 
of a numerically superior force at the vital 
point.” 

We quit this book with regret. To the 
military student it is full of interest, and 
even the general reader will find much that 
is attractive, especially in the latter part of 
the second volume, where anecdotes and de- 
scriptions of the King of Prussia, Prince 
Bismarck, and Moltke are to be met with 
on almost every page. 








Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of 
the Reign of Henry VIII. Arranged and 
catalogued by James Gairdner, Assistant 
Keeper of the Records. Vol. XI. (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode.) 

Ir is little more than ten months (Feb- 

ruary 18th) since we found ourselves review- 

ing the tenth of Mr. Gairdner’s calendars of 

the letters and papers of King Henry VIII, 

and already the eleventh volume has ap- 

peared, containing upwards of 700 pages 

and careful abstracts of more than 1,500 

documents concerned with England’s do- 

mestic and foreign history during the last 

six months of the memorable year 1536. 

Anne Boleyn was beheaded on May 19th, 

and Henry married Jane Seymour ten days 

after. The Parliament which had been sum- 
moned in November, 1529, was dissolved 
on April 4th, 1536; but the marriage with 
the new queen made it necessary that a new 
Parliament should be called, which com- 
menced its sittings on June 9th. It was 
summoned with a purpose. Money was 
asked for as a matter of course, and a sub- 
sidy was granted; but the main object of 
its legislation was to widen the breach with 

Rome, and to make that breach impassable 

for the future. This being effectually accom- 

plished, the Parliament’s next duty was to 
declare the two princesses, Mary and Eliza- 
beth, illegitimate, and to leave it in the 
power of the king to appoint his successor 
to the crown. Men saw plainly what this 
indicated. 

It appears that as early as 1514 Henry 
had cast his eyes upon a young lady, who was 
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one of the household of Katherine of Arra- 
gon, of great beauty and many accomplish- 
ments—Elizabeth Blount by name, daughter 
of Sir John Blount, Knt., perhaps of the 
Staffordshire family. The intrigue, when- 
ever it began, resulted, in 1519, in the birth 
of a son, who was baptized under the name 
of Henry Fitzroy. His father treated the 
boy with conspicuous affection, created him 
Duke of Richmond in 1525, appointed him 
a household, and made careful arrangements 
for his education. As years went on he gave 
signs of a weakly constitution ; it became evi- 
dent before 1536 that he was not likely to live 
long. Four days after the Parliament was 
dissolved, on July 22nd, he died. Henry 
seems to have been apprehensive lest some 
expressions of satisfaction should be uttered 
by the people if a public funeral were 

anted to the young man, whom it was 
supposed the king had intended to supplant 
the Princess Mary, and he made arrange- 
ments that the body should be buried 
privately. He commissioned jthe Duke of 
Norfolk to carry out his intentions. As 
the Duke of Richmond had married Nor- 
folk’s daughter, Norfolk seemed the proper 
person for such an employment. The body 
was accordingly taken down to Thetford, 
and buried in the Cluniac monastery there, 
which had for long been the burial-place of 
the Howards. But the secret was not well 
kept, and possibly Henry was provoked bythe 
murmurs that reached him. He was griev- 
ously offended, and Norfolk was under dis- 
grace. His fall was another step in the road 
of Cromwell. That crafty and able statesman 
always managed to avail himself of the mis- 
takes or misfortunes of others. The Earl 
of Wiltshire could not but suffer from the 
shame and death of his daughter Anne 
Boleyn. Cromwell succeeded to him as 
Privy Seal, and next week was created 
Baron Cromwell of Wimbledon ; he took his 
place now as the first subject in the kingdom. 
Norfolk himself chafed under the humilia- 
tion that had befallen him, and, as Chapuys 
informed his master, was scarce able to hide 
his jealousy of the king’s right-hand man. 
During the next three months Cromwell was 
everything—everything that a servant could 
be, but never more than that. Henry was 
his own Prime Minister; between him and 
any of his subjects there was a great gulf 
fixed—a distance that could not be spanned 
over. The Princess Mary had not yet sub- 
mitted herself. The influence of her dead 
mother was upon her; to the very last it 
seemed that she would die rather than yield 
so far as to acquiesce in her illegitimacy. 
But bitter as the act must have been and 
was, she signed the monstrous paper at last, 
and the king, who one day had seriously 
meant to sacrifice her to his fury, next day 
took her into favour, and posed as a fond 
father anxious only for the good and happi- 
ness of his child. We hear it all from our 
old friend Chapuys, who is as conspicuous as 
ever in this volume, the astonishing vigil- 
ance and sagacity of the man making them- 
selves apparent by the exhaustive character of 
his despatches, of which no fewer than fifteen 
were sent home to Charles V. in the three 
months ending October 8th, though at this 
point there comes an unhappy break in the 
sequence of his correspondence. 

During the three months over which Cha- 
puys’s despatches as given in this volume 
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extend, Henry had not much to fear from the 
Emperor or Francis; their hands were full, 
and neither was prospering very greatly in 
his ambitious projects. Francis had made 
his forward move upon Piedmont, and 
had been driven out of it with ignominy. 
Charles Y. retaliated in July, and invaded 
Provence. The fair land was laid waste 
with almost unexampled cruelty, not by 
the imperialists, but by its natural de- 
fenders at the bidding of Montmorency. 
Charles was driven out by famine, and com- 
pelled to evacuate the country before October 
had set in. Chapuys meanwhile was writing 
as profusely as if his sovereign had been 
enjoying profound peace and had nothing 
on earth to think about but English affairs. 
Henry was left with a free hand, watching 
the game, but, from anything that appears, 
never once alluding in his intercourse with 
the imperial ambassador to the contest 
which was going on, and of which he was, of 
course, kept well informed. Henry was the 
eldest of the three great European potentates. 
He began to realize that his youth had 
passed—more than once in this volume we 
learn that he complained that he was grow- 
ing old—there were doubts whether any issue 
would come of his last marriage with Jane 
Seymour. Now that the Duke of Richmond 
was dead the outlook was, to say the least, 
embarrassing. In our time a man of forty- 
five is considered to have reached little more 
than his prime; but in the sixteenth cen- 
tury men did not live so long as they do 
now, and it may well be that Henry was 
conscious that his self-indulgent habits, the 
tension at which he lived, the long worry 
of the divorce business, and the consuming 
violence of his passionate nature had told 
upon his constitution, and that he was not 
the man he had been. The summer passed, 
and the work of suppressing the smaller 
monasteries went on at a wonderful speed. 
It would never do to give those men of the 
cloister time to embezzle their own property 
and make away with their jewels or their 
lands. They were turned out one after 
another with a very short shrift—homeless, 
penniless, to beg their bread. Chapuys on 
July 8th estimatesthe number of monks, nuns, 
and their dependants who were wandering 
about the land without a roof to cover 
them at 20,000. The number is at first 
hearing startling; but when it is borne in 
mind that the households of the religious 
establishments were notoriously excessive, 
and that a monastery had always a long 
train of hangers-on who lived out of its 
revenues, we may accept the great diplo- 
matist’s estimate as hardly, if at all, an 
exaggeration. Be it as it may, the sup- 
pression had already aroused a deep and 
wide-spread feeling of discontent and alarm 
amounting to dismay. Some asked, ‘“‘ How 
long is this to go on?” and some, ‘“‘ What 
next?” and some, ‘‘Can nothing be done 
to stop the ruin that threatens us all?” 
Wild rumours were travelling from shire to 
shire. ‘The full degree of hardship arising 
out of the king’s proceedings,” says Mr. 
Gairdner, ‘‘ was, perhaps, difficult even in 
that day to estimate: impossible in ours.” 
Unluckily, just when the people were 
excited and irritated by their anger and 
their fears, the time came for levying the 
subsidy that had been voted by the Par- 
liament. It was like the spark applied toa 





train of gunpowder. All over the north- 
east of England an explosion burst forth 
simultaneously. .The great rebellion which 
acquired the name of the Pilgrimage of 
Grace was by far the most serious outbreak 
that had taken place in England since Jack 


| Cade’s formidable rising nearly eighty years 


before, and, thanks to Mr. Gairdner’s labours, 
we know enough about it now to trace it from 
its first beginning at Caistor, in Lincoln, on 
October 3rd, till its final collapse in Decem- 
ber. For the first time we are now able to 
follow the movements of the chief actors in 
that remarkable drama from day to day. 
Henry found it necessary to employ the 
Duke of Norfolk once more, and the duke 
did not spare himself. The king evidently 
suspected, distrusted him, but without reason. 
There was no disposition to waver in his 
loyalty. Indeed, the rebels had no “ plan 
of campaign,” they were utterly undis- 
ciplined, without arms or any arrangement 
for a commissariat, and the gentlemen who 
for a while put themselves at the head of 
the movement were little more than the 
spokesmen of a tumultuous and brawling 
multitude, clamouring for a redress of their 
grievances, and, though mutinous, incapable 
of understanding how any one could satisfy 
them except the very king against whom 
they were assumed to have rebelled. They 
were like a drunken crew who had risen 
against their captain and staved in the rum 
casks; before a week had passed they found 
that there was nobody to navigate the ship 
except that same captain and his officers. 
Mr. Froude has made a very good story of 
the Yorkshire and Lincolnshire revolt; but 
it will all have to be written over again. 

The awful force of will of the king comes 
out remarkably at this period. Henry rose 
to the occasion, as men of power always do. 
At no time during his career does his per- 
sonal ascendency display itself so conspicu- 
ously ; and yet he himself held aloof—direct- 
ing, controlling, dictating—a despot supreme, 
colossal, irresistible, who appealed to the 
imagination of his people, and seemed to 
them as far above themselves as the deified 
Augustus had seemed to the Roman world 
centuries before. The volume closes with 
poor Aske just summoned up to London, 
trusting to his sovereign’s word. In the 
next volume we shall learn how he fared. 

While the insurgents were attracting the 
attention of all at home, Cardinal Pole (he 
only became cardinal on December 22nd) 
was writing and printing his celebrated 
book against the king—safe on the other 
side of the Alos. The newly discovered 
letters to which Mr. Gairdner has directed 
attention show that Pole’s position was a 
painful one, and that in taking the line he 
did he was almost forcing his family to 
break with him in self-defence. The man 
who should dare to take up a position of 
open antagonism to Henry might keep him- 
self out of harm’s way, but he exposed his 
kindred to unknown peril, as the event suffi- 
ciently proved. 

In no previous volume has Mr. Gairdner 
introduced so many documents hitherto un- 
known or unnoticed; but there is less of 
the picturesque than heretofore. The sombre 
atmosphere which hangs over the events of 
this half year and pervades the very tone 
of the writers who are our informants is 
hardly ever relieved by a gleam of bright- 
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ness. Merry England has become scowling 
England, sullen and morne. 








The Horse: how to Breed and Rear Him. By 
William Day. (Bentley & Son.) 


Tat a horse has filled, more or less credit- 
ably, the office of Roman consul, with a mad 
emperor for his colleague, is known to all; 
but whether a horse, and especially a race- 
horse, be qualified to bring an action for 
defamation of character there is no historical 
precedent to show. The question, however, 
is raised by a remark made at the 419th 
page of this book, to the effect that ‘‘ we 
also have in Paradox a modern savage.” 
This is an accusation before which the 
grossest scandal spoken against Queen Eliza- 
beth sinks intc insignificance. Paradox, 
it should be explained, is a horse belonging 
to Mr. Brodrick-Cloete, who is at present 
sojourning in Mexico, and probably is not 
aware of what has been alleged against the 
animal, and at any rate-cannot come forward 
in person to defend the animal’s character ; 
and the charge of savagery is of very great 
consequence just now, because Paradox, 
after a brilliant career—cut short by a 
lamentable accident—upon the racecourse, 
has been for the last year employed asa 
stud-horse. In that capacity his chances of 
success, it is evident, are likely to be endan- 
gered when so respectable an authority as 
the experienced Mr. William Day writes him 
down a savage, aiter having several times 
in previous pages condemned the employment 
of bad-tempered animals as stud-horses. 
For Mr. Day’s opinion is likely to carry 
great weight. Yet he does not mention one 
solitary instance of bad temper shown by 
Paradox, but simply observes, ‘‘if the ac- 
counts we hear of him, as to his dislike of 
his attendants, are reliable.’”’ That Paradox 
once ‘‘ savaged” a lad at Newmarket is a 
fact; but the lad was not one of his “ at- 
tendants,” and, indeed, had no business at 
all to have ridden the horse (as he had), 
which made a snap at him (as not only horses, 
but affectionate dogs will do in a state of 
excitement), to his temporary injury unfor- 
tunately. Such an occurrence, when so high- 
strung an animal as a racehorse is in full 
training, is no proof of innate, chronic ill 
temper, as Mr. Day would probably be the 
first to allow; and it can be stated from 
actually seeing the horse in the stable and 
the paddock, and in the performance of his 
duties at the stud, that, to all appearances, 
no quieter creature ever stepped upon three 
sound legs and a lame one; that he exhi- 
bits no dislike of his attendants ; and that 
they regard him with no sort of apprehen- 
sion. Of course he may have dissembled on 
the two occasions here referred to, and the 
attendants may also have dissembled ; but 
his owner vouched for the reality of the 
phenomena observed, and there certainly 
could not be much deception about the sight 
of the horse being led by a single boy round 
and round the paddock with nothing but an 
ordinary leading-rein. Would that have 
been the case with a Merlin, or a General 
Chassé, or a Cruiser, or with any notorious 
“‘savage”’? It would have been well, then, 
had Mr. Day brought forward something 
more trustworthy than hearsay to justify his 
accusation. in other respects there is little 


or no objection to be made to the book, 





which will be found interesting and pro- 
bably valuable by all to whom the horse, 
whether from the point of view which men 
of business would take or from any other, 
is an object of concern. 

Nor is it of the racehorse or *‘ thorough- 
bred” alone that Mr. Day discourses, and 
discourses as a master of his subject, but 
also of the hunter, the hack, the troop- 
horse, the draught - horse, the shire-horse 
(which comes within Mr. Walter Gilbey’s 
special province), the carriage-horse, and 
the pony. Still it is with the ‘‘thorough- 
bred” particularly that the name of Day 
and reminiscences of Danebury and of Alve- 
diston would lead one to expect that the 
book would have most to do; and that ex- 
pectation is amply fulfilled. Mr. Day’s list 
of the multitudinous stud which he kept at 
Alvediston shows how extensive must have 
been his experience of the mysterious art of 
breeding, and how great therefore must be 
the worth of his opinion; though it would 
be even greater if the records of racing bore 
more conspicuous testimony to the successes 
achieved by horses which (as Catch-’em- 
Alive, winner of the sensational Cambridge- 
shire of 1863) were bred by him than the 
entries in the ‘Stud-Book’ bear to his ex- 
traordinary efforts to deserve success. It is 
gratifying to learn that Mr. Day is not among 
those who insist on the degeneracy of the 
modern “ thoroughbred,” although he offers 
several suggestions (which will scarcely 
commend themselves in every case to general 
acceptance) for improving the breed still 
further. He admits the benefit derived 
about a century and a half ago from the 
‘“¢ Arab’ strain, but considers that it is now 
completely exhausted (as it certainly ap- 
pears to be); and he seems to go so far as 
to propose the exclusion from the ‘Stud-Book’ 
of any thoroughbred mare which has ever 
been put to a * Turk,” “ Barb,” or “ Arab” 
(and, of course, her produce), a proposition 
from which it would not be difficult to arrive 
at a reductio ad absurdum. Nor is there much 
more to be said in favour of the proposal 
that ‘‘all moderate yearlings” should be 
incapacitated from reproducing their species, 
for, even if it could be worked and owners 
could be depended upon to make up their 
minds, it is not improbable that a Bartlett’s 
Childers (let alone Flying Childers) or a 
Cade or a Touchstone might be sacrificed. 
But the book should be read, and the wheat 
and the tares be separated. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK, 


A Witch of the Hills. By Florence Warden. 
2 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 

Nan, and other Stories. By L. B. Walford. 
(Spencer Blackett.) 
Concerning Oliver Knox. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

Uncle Tom’s Tenement. By Alice Wellington 
Rollins. (Boston, U.S., the W. E. 
Smythe Co.) 

Tue author of ‘The House on the Marsh’ 

will probably remain ‘‘only that, and nothing 

more,” and never be the author of anything 
better. Her new book, ‘A Witch of the 

Hills,’ is not without isolated touches of 

vivacity and cleverness, but there the matter 

ends. There is an immense quantity of 
material, but of the quality called ensemble 
there is nothing. To remember the thing 


By G. Colmore. 





as a whole is impossible, it goes so soon and 


so entirely to pieces. It is a rigmarole 
of eventualities piled up on the assumption 
that the hero is horribly disfigured by a gun 
accident. This basis it is somehow impossible 
to take seriously, a circumstance that spoils 
the effect of the superstructure. The hero has 
good points, but they do not tell; and 
his devotion and tenderness to the heroine 
are sometimes more maudlin than pleasant, 
And as Miss Warden’s hero is meant to be 
braver and more chivalrous than he seems, 
so Miss Warden’s heroine is less natura} 
and charming than she should be. Several} 
of the minor characters are good, though 
even these are quite superfluous now and 
then; while as for Miss Warden’s views 
of the Scots tongue, we can only feel glad 
that there is not very much display of them. 

As such things go the new book by L. B. 
Walford is not uninviting. The lady’s 
stories do not aim at subtlety, nor even 
cleverness, but merely at being bright and 
attractive. They are, without exception, of 
the ‘‘all’s well that ends well’’ order, and 
are only a means for the satisfactory work- 
ing off—in a literary sense—of young and 
sympathetic couples. But though they show 
want of thought rather than want of art, 
they are careless to a fault, and could not 
possibly be glanced at more times than one, 
As for the devices employed in them to 
make young people happy, it must suffice 
to note that in ‘ Beatrice’ the tenderly nur- 
tured daughter of an old Scottish family is 
driven forth from her home at dawn to an 
oyster bed to supply the family table and 
secure her lover at a blow. 

A sort of resolute reticenee and undevia- 
ting inexorableness distinguishes the little 
book calling itself ‘Concerning Oliver Knox.’ 
There is little or no superfluous stuff to 
divert the attention from the main interest, 
which is one of revenge of a prolonged yet 
forcible kind. The simple passions love 
and hate—especially the latter—are drama- 
tized with a certain virility of feeling and 
effect in the persons of Oliver Knox, the 
hero, and the two heroines, his wife and his 
mistress. The author did well to place the 
action a hundred years back, at a time when 
the frittering and dissolving elements of 
to-day were not, and a lifelong purpose 
might be pursued without flinching, and (par- 
ticularly) without interruption. That the 
book has qualities we have seen; but for all 
that there is an element of weakness, not 
easily defined, which makes the story as & 
whole less impressive and much less exciting 
than it should be. Perhaps it is that the 
reader cannot easily sympathize with either 
the oppressed or the oppressor. No doubt 
some human traits and touches are mingled 
with the devilishness of the characters, and 
one takes a grim joy in the determined 
darkness of the picture, and the secret and 
unaided ‘“ resourcefulness ’’ of the hero. 
But Oliver is too one-sided alike in his 
cruelty and in his love, so that readers 
come to the end of him and his tragedy 
with a sort of surprise that they have ever 
believed in either. 

Miss Rollins, who, in reference to the title 
of her book, says she has yoked her waggon 
to a star, is not likely to stir the emotions 
of the public as Mrs. Beecher Stowe did, 
nor is her writing such as can make the 
careful reader enthusiastic. She has, how- 
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ever, brought out clearly the evil condition 
of the overcrowded and extortionately rented 
tenements of New York, and her book may 
be of service to English people who are in- 
terested in the difficult question of housing 
the poor, as it shows that the problem can- 
not be solved by studying only the evidence 
supplied by our own towns. Miss Rollins 
has no marked gift as a novelist, but she 
writes from the point of view of educated 
and well-informed persons. The matter of 
her novel is by no means bad, and occa- 
sionally she gives an effective scene; but 
the book is not attractive. She is apt to be 
diffuse, and her story wants concentration. 








ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE, 


An Account of the Church and Parish of St. 
Giles, Cripplegate. By J. J. Baddeley. (Bad- 
deley.) — Although Mr. Baddeley pleads inex- 
perience and other disadvantages for the work 
he has here undertaken, he may be congratulated 
on the success of its performance. He has wisely 
given copious extracts from the parish records, 
in which St. Giles’s is rich, and which he illus- 
trates by three excellent facsimiles. The parish 
church is chiefly remarkable for its narrow escape 
from the Great Fire and for the interesting 
monuments which it has thus preserved. Un- 
fortunately, however, it had been burnt down 
in 1545, ‘‘alle hole, save the walles, stepall, 
and alle, and how it came God knoweth.” Thus 
all monuments and parish records previous to 
that date have perished. The present fabric 
contains large portions of the old church burnt 
in 1545, but has been constantly and extensively 
pulled about since the early years of the seven- 
teenth century. Mr. Baddeley’s illustrations 
enable us to trace the successive stages of the 
process down to the final restoration, which 
appears to have been well carried out, though 
some rather questionable changes are now, 
we believe, taking place. The rapid growth of 
the parish in population was responsible for 
many of the alterations. In the reign of Anne 
the number of inhabitants was already over 
forty thousand, but it was not till 1850 that a 
proposed second church was built. The result of 
this increase of population was disastrous from 
a sanitary standpoint. Over 28,000 burials took 
place in the churchyards of the parish between 
1647 and 1667, and the efforts to increase their 
area were of little avail to diminish the evil. It 
is no wonder that the plague ravaged the parish 
again and again, the deaths for August, 1665, 
being 3,556 as against 74 in the August pre- 
ceding. Of the monuments remaining in the 
church, those of Speed and Glover are contem- 
porary, while Milton and Frobisher have modern 
memorials. John Fox was also buried here, and 
Oliver Cromwell married—a fact to which Mr. 
Baddeley does not call attention. There would 
seem to have been quite a settlement of heraids 
in the parish, Dethick, Wriothesley, Glover, and 
Hawley being all found among its inhabitants. 
There are some traces, too, of a refugee colony. 
It is pleasant to learn that there is considerable 
local interest in the church and parish, for the 
history of which the late Mr. Denton did so 
much. Mr. Baddeley seems to have been most 
painstaking, though he startles us when he writes 
of the Green Churchyard that it “was conse- 
crated in 1667 by the late vicar, Dr. Dolben, 
now [sic] Bishop of Rochester.” As he cannot 
understand “what particular reason there may 
have been for building the church without the 
walls,” he may be glad to have his attention 
called to the churches of St. Giles at Oxford 
and at Colchester, both similarly situated outside 
agate. This point is of considerable interest in 
its bearing on St. Giles as a patron saint. Spe- 
cial praise is due to the get-up of this volume, 
which is a beautiful specimen of modern typo- 


graphy. 





Collections for a History of Staffordshire. 
Edited by the William Salt Archeological 
Society. Vols. VII. and VIII. (Harrison & 
Sons.)—The first part of vol. vii. consists of 
extracts translated from the Plea Rolls of 1294- 
1307 and the Exchequer Subsidy Roll of 1327, 
both of them edited by Major-General the Hon. 
G. Wrottesley. It is needless to say that these 
documents are of priceless value to the genea- 
logist, and that the former contains much that 
will be useful to students not working on pedi- 
grees. For instance, it is amusing, if not in- 
structive, to know that in 29 Edward I. Robert 
de Acovere told William, son of William the 
Bastard of Montgomeri, in full Hundred Court, 
that he might enter by the devil—‘‘ ex parte 
diaboli intraret”—on certain tenements with 
which he had been enfeoffed. One would like 
to know the exact form of the English that 
those four Latin words represent, and whether 
there were not others like unto them that the 
scribe has left unrecorded. The second half of 
the seventh volume is a history of the race of 
Swynnerton of Swynnerton, by the Hon. and 
Rev. Canon Bridgeman. It is a compact family 
chronicle illustrated with tabular pedigrees. As 
far as we have been able to test it the facts 
are correctly given. Vol. viii. consists of three 
important contributions to Staffordshire history. 
In the first place, Major-General the Hon. G. 
Wrottesley has compiled an exhaustive, and, as 
far as we can test it, an accurate account of the 
military services of the Staffordshire tenants in 
capite in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
It was a time of constant warfare, and these 
valuable notes will enable a student of general 
history to identify many a man mentioned in 
chronicle and lay, who, for want of local know- 
ledge, is to nearly every one of us at present 
a mere shadow. We sincerely wish that a 
similar work may be undertaken for the 
other counties. The chartulary of St. Thomas 
the Martyr, near Stafford, is rightly named, but 
it is not a chartulary in the ordinary sense in 
which that word is used. If a complete 
charter book of the house ever existed, it has 
perished, or its place of custody is unknown. 
The Rev. F. Parker has compiled the present 
work from original charters, and such transcripts 
as have been preserved in various printed and 
manuscript collections. The text is given in the 
original Latin, and seems to be very carefully 
edited. The notes are short, but to the point. 
St. Thomas’s was an Augustinian canonry, not 
by any means one of the most important houses 
of the order. It is a mistake, however, to assume 
that the historical interest of the old religious 
houses of England bears any relation to their 
wealth and power when they existed as religious 
corporations. The remainder of the eighth 
volume is occupied by Mr. Mazzinghi’s ‘ History 
of the Manor and Parish of Castre, or Castle 
Church.’ We have not often read a more care- 
fully compiled bit of local history. The author 
has avoided the pitfall of fine writing, and has 
not thought it needful to explain things with 
which every one may be credited with being 
acquainted who has read a school compendium. 
The amount of research among original docu- 
ments is most creditable. 

An Index to the Wills and Inventories now pre- 
served at Chester from 1660 to 1680. Edited by 
J.P. Earwaker.— Lancashire Inquisitions returned 
into the Chancery of the Duchy of Lancaster now 
existing in the Public Record Office, London, 12 to 
19 James I. Edited by J. Paul Rylands. (Re- 
cord Society of Lancashire and Cheshire.)—The 
Lancashire and Cheshire Record Society pro- 
ceed with their work apace ; it is good work, 
not intended to be read, but to form a mine 
of reference for the explorer. It is, indeed, 
high time the wills were catalogued, for 
we read not only of a tradition of certain 
bundles of wills having perished through damp, 
but of others recently in existence, abstracts 
of which have in some cases been made, 
being not now forthcoming. It is not easy 





to find words too strong to apply to persons 
—we have not the least notion who they were— 
who have lost or destroyed valuable record 
evidence after this wholesale fashion. The 
abstracts of inquests post mortem contain, we 
believe, all the facts mentioned in the original. 
It was in this case quite needless to print over 
and over again mere legal verbiage. They wll 
be of great use to the topographer and genea- 
logist ; the period to which they relate is too 
modern for them to contain much incidental 
matter of interest. 

Record Series. —Vol. III. West Riding Sessions 
Rolls, 1597/8-1602. Edited by John Lister. 
(Yorkshire Archzeological and Topographical 
Association.)—This volume contains the West 
Riding Sessions Rolls from 1598 to 1602, and some 
proceedings in the Court of the Lord President 
of the North in 1595. The latter were certainly 
worth printing, but they are of slight interest 
when compared with the Sessions Rolls. These are 
of great value, as they show, almost in the form 
of a diary, how the justices of the peace managed 
local affairs in the latter years of the reign of 
Elizabeth. They leave an impression on the 
mind of the reader that the law was fairly ad- 
ministered, and that the authorities were not 
more stern than they were two hundred years 
later, when George III. was king and the local 
newspapers were beginning to make their influ- 
ence felt. The country was very thinly populated 
in those days compared with what it is now. 
The great clothing towns were mere villages. 
Tron, glass, and the hundred other things for 
which the West Riding is now famous were not 
then manufactured at all, or were only produced 
by here and there a family employing the rudest 
processes. Making full allowance for this, how- 
ever, it seems to us that the calendars in those 
years were extremely light. There were very few 
serious crimes. The one thing that strikes us 
is the tendency men had then to settle disputes 
offhand by the law of the strongest. This is 
highly inconvenient in a civilized society, but 
it is not an index of mora! depravity of a dan- 
gerous kind. Of witchcraft we hear little, 
though there are two or three cases recorded. 
The cruel laws against Roman Catholics caused 
the justices far more trouble. Their memoranda 
on this head are valuable now as furnish- 
ing the names of many of the recusant gentry 
and common people, and as showing how long 
the old religion was in dying out in the North. 
John Redman, a seminary priest, was indicted, 
and two other lay persons with him who bore 
the same surname, and were almost certainly 
either his brothers or cousins. In those days 
the offence was high treason ; but somehow or 
other, in what manner we do not know at present, 
the victim escaped. He seems to have died 
quietly in his bed at St. Omer many years after 
this. By far the most lively entry on these 
rolls is an indictment for a riot at Pontefract 
during the time the justices were sitting in 
session. As was the custom then and for 
some time after, each magistrate had come 
with a retinue. These persons, who seem to 
have been themselves in the position of gentle- 
men, got to fighting, and the mayor had very 
great difficulty in quelling the disturbance. A 
similar violation of law about fifty years earlier 
than this is recorded as taking place at the 
Lindsey Sessions held at Caistor; but then the 
justices were themselves the chief offenders. 
An account of this may be seen in the Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Antiquaries, where it is 
quoted from the records of the Star Chamber. 
There are not many examples in the volume 
before us of those symbolic punishments in 
which our forefathers took so much pleasure. 
We have met with one that is sufficiently amus- 
ing to be worth quotation. The Tempests of 
Tongue were an old and highly respected family. 
On one occasion a certain Edmund Harrison was 
charged with stealing from Mr. Tempest six 
chickens. He confessed his fault, and the 
justices’ order was that he should be “ sett in the 
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stockes att Tonge with feathers piked in his 
apparaile.” The civil business transacted is not of 
much local interest. It consists mainly of orders 
as to the poor, bridges, and highways. We must 
not conclude without drawing attention to the 
fact that the editor tells us in a note that 
it is the custom of the manor of Pollington, if 
a copyholder dies without male issue and does 
not make a surrender to his daughters in his 
lifetime, that the daughters do not inherit, 
but the copyhold escheats to the lord. Mr. 
Lister has performed his editorial duties in 
a satisfactory manner, and has given a good 
index. We wish he had made a separate list 
of the uncommon words, Latin and English, 
which occur in his pages. In one point we think 
he has made a slip. A certain person was in- 
dicted for cutting two eller trees. These we are 
told in a note were “alders”; surely this is 
either a mistake or a misprint for elder. Our 
experience of the tongue of the West Riding 
tells us that the elder is always eller and the 
alder owler. The author of ‘Piers Plowman’ 
speaks of Judas hanging himself on an eller. 


Record Series. —Vol. 1V. Wills in the York 
Registry from 1636 to 1652. (Yorkshire Archzeo- 
logical and Topographical Association.)—It is, 
we believe, the intention of the authorities of 
the Yorkshire Archzeological and Topographical 
Association to publish a complete calendar of all 
wills relating to the county of York from the 
earliest time down toa recent date. This is a 
great undertaking, and can only be carried out 
gradually. Two or three years ago they issued 
a calendar of the Yorkshire wills preserved in 
Somerset House proved between the years 1649 
and 1660. That volume has been of much 
service to genealogists. The one before us is, 
we imagine, even more valuable to those who 
inquire into the minute facts of family history. 
It would have been better to have begun at the 
beginning and given references to the earliest 
wills first. They are for many reasons of more 
interest than those of later date. For purely 
genealogical objects, however, these seventeenth 
century documents are probably the most im- 
portant in the series. The great houses of the 
Plantagenet time can be traced by the aid of 
charters and inquisitiones post mortem. For the 
lesser families, which became important as time 
went on, wills are, with the exception of 
parish registers, the only evidences by which 
to prove family succession. Few people are 
aware of the vast mass of testamentary docu- 
ments that have come down to us. Mr. Collins, 
the editor, says that this volume contains refer- 
ences to about 9,700 wills and 800 administra- 
tion bonds, and it covers a period of sixteen 
years only. Others besides pedigree-makers will 
find the book of service. It gives a useful list 
of the surnames of the upper and middle classes 
of Yorkshire, and does its part in disproving the 
silly fable that Biblical names and names manu- 
factured in imitation of them were common in 
the Puritan time. From this long catalogue 
they are almost entirely absent. 


Vie de Louis le Gros, par Suger. Suivie de 
Histoire du Roi Louis VII. Publiées a’apres 
les Manuscrits par Auguste Molinier. (Paris, 
Picard.)—This volume is the fourth of the ex- 
cellent series of cheap editions of original texts 
now being published by the Société Historique. 
It is announced that the history of no period or 
country is to be excluded from the plan of the 
series ; but the first place is naturally given to 
the sources of French history. The two works 
printed in the present volume are among the 
most important authorities for the history of 
France during the first half of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and they contain not a few notices which 
are of special interest to students of the English 
history of the same period. The Abbot of St. 
Denis was himself officially concerned in most 
of the affairs of state of which he treats, and he 
was clearly a man of ability and insight. His 
style, with its continual pedantry and occasional 





barbarism, is rather irritating at first; but the 
reader who has learnt to pass quickly over the 
author’s flowers of rhetoric will tind evidence of 
a good deal of native literary power, not wholly 
concealed by the absurdities due to perverted 
taste. The history of Louis VII. belongs in its 
present form to the last quarter of the twelfth 
century, but there are reasons for believing that 
the earlier portions of it embody fragments of 
a lost work by Suger himself. It is of some 
original historical value, but no literary merit. 
M. Molinier’s introduction gives a brief sketch 
of what is known of Suger’s life, together with 
an account of the MSS. and editions of the two 
works. The important various readings of the 
MSS. are given below the text. The historical 
annotations at the foot of the pages are admir- 
able for conciseness and pertinence. We note, 
however, one inaccuracy on p. 8: the New 
Forest is certainly not ‘‘ between Winchester 
and Southampton.” Prefixed to the volume is 
a useful summary (in French) of the contents 
of the two works, and there is an excellent 
index. Altogether this work will maintain the 
reputation which the series has already acquired 
by the first instalment of M. Omont’s edition of 
Gregory of Tours. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS, 

Elementary Classics. — P. Vergili Maronis 
Aineidos, Lib. IV. Edited for the Use of 
Schools by the Rev. H. M. Stephenson. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—P. Vergili Maronis Aneidos, 
Lib. IX. (Same editor and publishers.) — It 
has been good -naturedly suggested in these 
columns that Mr. Stephenson seemed unable to 
bring himself down to the level of ‘ Elementary 
Classics,” but his recent efforts make it clear 
that he is hampered in his upward struggles 
towards this modest elevation by a lack of 
scholarship and common sense. Some of the 
errors in his notes might be satisfactorily 
accounted for by the assumption that the 
work is scamped, or at least executed in 
a perfunctory manner, but nothing short of 
incompetence can account for the general poor- 
ness of the commentaries. Mr. Stephenson’s 
treatment of grammatical points is clumsy and 
confused when it is not absolutely wrong. Thus 
book iv. 240 (p. x), sublimem alis=“ borne up 
on wings,” is explained ‘‘ =dum volat sublimis ”; 
while on book ix. 543, “yetpa BapvvOcis= 
suffering a disabled hand,” is explained by the 
suggestion that y«/pa ‘‘ is governed by an active 
sense in the passive verb.” Our editor has been 
unable to grasp the obvious conception that 
‘*exco igni,” book iv. 2, means “ hidden fire.” 
He considers “]ucus” in apposition to “ pinea 
silva,” book ix. 86, awkward, thus indiscreetly 
following Conington. The change of subject 
and the agreement of “abdita,” book ix. 
579, 580, are not noticed, while all we can 
gather about ‘‘spiramenta anime” is ‘‘ breath- 
ing-holes or spiracles of breath or life.” The 
rendering of ‘* desidize” by “ pastimes,” book ix. 
615, is manifestly weak, the requisite and natural 
sense being “ causes of sitting idle.” These in- 
stances alone show the extent to which Mr. 
Stephenson has availed himself of the few op- 
portunities for going wrong offered to the inefii- 
cient compiler of notes by the much-edited 
‘ Mneid.’ Moreover, we find few traces, if any, 
of appreciation of the needs and capacities pecu- 
liar to the class of students for whom the book 
is supposed to be prepared. 


Elementary Classics. — P. Vergili Maronis 
Aineidos, Lib. VI. Edited for the Use. of 
Schools by T. E. Page, M.A. With Vocabulary. 


(Macmillan & Co.)—Mr. Page’s commentary is | 


excellent, as was to be expected. It is not easy 


to tind occasion for animadversion, but we sub- 
mit that it is not enough to render fuso crateres 
olivo, v. 225, *‘ bowls of poured-out oil,” without 
explaining whether the bowls themselves were 
burnt or not, and what the ablatives are to be 





called ; and, again, it is too much to introduce 
Mr. Sidgwick’s questionable suggestion that in 
sineret dolor .. . haberes, v. 31, sineret is a jussive 
subjunctive, The little book is in every respect 
satisfactory, and will prove to be one of the 
best of the series. 


Classical Series.—The Laches of Plato. With 
Introduction and Notes by M. T. Tatham, M.A. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—Mr. Sidgwick’s desire tha} 
the easier dialogues of Plato should be more 
read in schools seems likely to be gratified with 
surprising rapidity. Though Mr. Tatham’s jn. 
troductory remarks on Plato’s dialogues are 
rather thin, yet his commentary is on a liberal 
scale, and has been compiled in a very pains. 
takingmanner. The highest order of scholarship 
cannot be expected from an editor who thinks 
that ovx dv etroev in the apodosis to édy ris 
noeeee ovpBovretonrat, 178A, “must here be 
regarded as a milder way of expressing 0} 
GéXovow eiretv”; but on the whole the work 
is satisfactorily executed, and we do not hesitate 
to recommend the neatly-printed little book as 
an introduction to the study of Plato. 


Selections from Tennyson. With Introduction 
and Notes by F. J. Rowe, M.A., and W, T, 
Webb, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.)—This is an 
excellent edition of some of the best known of 
Lord Tennyson’s shorter poems, with an intelligent 
introduction and notes full of information. They 
are admirably suited to English schoolboys and 
schoolgirls, but we are surprised to find that 
they are intended for Indian students. What 
examiners at Bombay and Caleutta may require 
we do not know ; but a poet less comprehensible 
by the Oriental mind than Lord Tennyson, whose 
genius is full of the culture of the West, it would 
be difficult to select; and to make Bengalis 
study notes like these would be to inflict mental 
torture, not training. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Mr. Stuart CUMBERLAND, who is, as he says, 
known all over the world, and who has amused 
hundreds of thousands of its inhabitants, is no 
doubt right in anticipating success for the jot- 
tings which he has published under the title of 
A Thought-Reader’s Thoughts (Sampson Low & 
Co.), A man who has grasped the hand and 
read the thoughts of emperors, kings, princes, 
and statesmen, of great soldiers, writers, painters, 
and even actors, and who has never accepted 
payment for a private performance, stands ina 
commanding position, and the world has, perhaps, 
a right to ask him for his impressions. Unasked, 
however, he gives them, not in any laboured 
composition, but as his ‘thoughts casually 
noted in leisure moments.” The result is, in 
truth, a rather amusing book, and it must be 
said, in high praise of Mr. Cumberland and with 
gratitude to him, that he has shunned many bad 
examples, and has spared his readers any allusion 
to the private affairs of his domestic life. Natur- 
ally he is egotistical; it is the essence of his book 
that he should beso; and it is natural, too, that 
a man who has probably met more monarchs than 
Mr. Beatty- Kingston himself should have a great 
deal to say about them. It is, perhaps, interest- 
ing to know that Mr. Cumberland succeeded in 
keeping the late Emperor William up till 12 
o'clock at night, and that ‘‘the séance began at 
8.30; a light supper being served at its con- 
clusion.” On another occasion Mr. Cumberland 
was seated at a sumptuous repast between the 
Grand Duke Alexis and another prince ; but the 
Grand Duke was not hungry and the dishes 
flitted past, and the Grand Duke speedily rose 
from the table, and so poor Mr. Cumberland 
had none. Turning to more serious matters, it 
is a pity that Mr. Cumberland’s thought-reading 
should be confined to three tricks, which he de- 
scribes as the finding of a pin, the reading of the 
number of a bank-note, and the reproduction of 
an imaginary murder scene. He has, however, 
done some good work in maintaining a common- 
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sense view of his gifts. ‘“ Nature’s mantle,” as 
he puts it finely, “‘is quite ample enough to 
cover all so called occult phenomena, and the 
erson has yet to be born, be he spirit-medium, 
theosophist, or thought-reader, who can produce 
manifestations which are not explicable on a 
perfectly natural basis.” He is very frank 
as to his own modus operandi: with him con- 
tact is essential ; he just holds your hand and 
unconsciously you convey to him your thought. 
That is the whole thing ; and those who under- 
stand the process from that frank exposition are 
to be envied. It seems uncommonly like the 
familiar explanation which a conjurer gives. 
There is nothing in his hands, nothing up his 
sleeves ; he just shakes his handkerchief and out 
comes a bow! of goldfish. 


The Least of all Lands, by Dr. W. Miller 
(Blackie & Son), is a record of the impression 
left upon the mind of an intelligent traveller 
by all that he saw during a rapid journey 
through Palestine. Its substance has already 
appeared in the pages of the Madras Christian 
ollege Magazine, and it has been published in a 
more permanent form to promote a better under- 
standing of the topography and history of the 
Holy Land. The author adds nothing to our 
knowledge of Palestine; but he tells his story 
in seven pleasant, attractive chapters, and many 
of his remarks show that he has given much time 
and attention to the elucidation of certain events 
which are described in the historical portion of 
the Bible. He appears to have been greatly 
struck by the coincidence of the Bible narra- 
tive with the places it describes, and by the 
light which a study of the topography of Pales- 
tine is able to throw on many obscure details of 
the sacred story. He takes as special studies 
the three great battles with the Philistines 
which marked the struggle for freedom during 
the reign of Saul—Michmash, Elah, and Gilboa. 
Each sketch commences with a summary of the 
political state of Southern Palestine at the period, 
and of the events which led up to the battles ; 
and this is followed by a minute description of 
the topography of the battle-fields and of the 
movements of the hostile armies. The studies 
are illustrated by plans of the battle-fields taken 
from the great map of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, and, though they contain nothing very 
new, they will be acceptable to a wider circle of 
readers than that reached by the magazine in 
which they were first published. The last 
chapter is devoted to Shiloh and its influence on 
the moral and religious development of the 
children of Israel. Dr. Miller has certainly 
written ‘‘ things as well worth reading as are to 
be found in many of the books that have been 
written about the country”; and we think he 
has done well to republish his articles in the 
form in which they now appear. 


Doubts are Traitors, by F. Layland (Mrs. Bar- 
ratt) (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.), would have 
been more successful as a romance if the mass 
of genealogical information and the pages 
bristling with dates in the opening chapters had 
been omitted. Whether this elaborate record 
of the Barratt family be historical or not is im- 
material, for it is entirely out of place in a story 
presumably intended for the amusement of the 
young—or in a tale for the old either, for that 
matter. However, it is fortunately possible to 
pass over the whole of it to the more interesting 
fortunes of the heroines, Mary and Grace 
Barratt, without any inconvenience worth men- 
tioning arising to the reader from not having 
studied the intricacies of their pedigree. These 
fortunes are decidedly gloomy; but to the very 
young pessimism is often a pleasure, and as the 
story is interesting they are not so likely to 
quarrel with all the actors for childishly mis- 
Managing their love affairs as an older reader 
might be. It may safely be placed in their hands 
and left to their judgment. 


A Season in Sutherland, by Mr. John E. 
Edwards-Moss (Macmillan & Oo.), was probably 
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written for private circulation, and its chro- 
nicles of the trifling events of daily life were 
originally intended for the kindly eyes of 
domestic critics only. It is too liberally inter- 
spersed with lists of the plants grown by the 
author, with general remarks upon their culture, 
and his failures and successes in rearing them. 
Quotations, too, occur with irritating frequency, 
scarcely a page remains undisfigured by in- 
verted commas, and though the extracts display 
the author’s extensive acquaintance with English 
and classical literature, they will, we fear, be 
regarded as merest padding by the unsym- 
pathetic reader. Mr. Moss’s ideas are occasion- 
ally rather far-fetched ; for instance, when the 
capture of a salmon is compared to Eurydice 
taken back to Hades; and surely the likeness 
of the rocks on the Sutherland coast to 
those on Calypso’s island cannot be very 
marked, although it may impress the general 
reader with the author’s familiarity with Homer. 
Mr. Edwards-Moss is at his best when, leaving 
the garden and the poets behind, he goes 
out on the Sutherland hills, or angles in sea 
and loch. His little affectations are forgotten, 
and his readers may feel something of his excite- 
ment as he plays with a refractory salmon or 
brings down his bird. He is a keen observer 
of nature, and the descriptions of bird and 
plant life in the early part of the volume 
are evidently inspired by a genuine love of his 
subject; but here a strong resemblance to 
the writings of the late Richard Jefferies sug- 
gests itself, which is unfortunate for Mr. Edwards- 
Moss’s claims to originality ; besides the author 
of ‘The Gamekeeper at Home’ will always re- 
main unapproached in his own particular ground, 
and a comparison, when challenged, is not to the 
advantage of his disciples. Our author’s remarks 
upon the wanton cruelty of sportsmen are con- 
ceived in an honest, manly style, without any 
sickly sentimentality; and though we are scarcely 
sanguine enough to hope that many men will be 
induced by his writings “to look upon the 
zesthetic side of sport,” or ‘‘to meditate upon 
its thousand associations, historical, classical, 
poetical, and mythological,” still there is truth in 
the idea that slaughter is not the primary object 
of a sportsman’s life, and that a closer acquaint- 
ance with nature tends to ennoble and purify 
the mind, and to unfold innumerable beauties 
in river, moor, or sea. 


Mr. Cuartes Kent has contributed to the 
‘Cavendish Library” of Messrs. Warne & Co. 
a delightful volume called Leigh Hunt as Poet 
and Essayist, a selection from Leigh Hunt’s 
writings to which Mr. Kent has prefixed a 
pleasant biographical sketch, made more valuable 
by the introduction of some reminiscences of 
Hunt, for Mr. Kent is one of the few distin- 
guished men still happily surviving who saw 
much of Leigh Hunt in his later years. The 
selection from the prose works is excellent, but 
we confess we should have liked to have had 
the whole of ‘The Story of Rimini.’ 


Books of reference accumulate rapidly on our 
table at this period of the year. Hazell’s Annual 
(Hazell, Watson & Viney) has grown in size, 
while its title has been shortened. The volume 
forms an extremely useful repertory of informa- 
tion on a vast variety of subjects. It is compiled 
with conspicuous intelligence, and, considering 
the multiplicity of topics, with great accuracy. In 
fact Mr. Price has approved himself a diligent and 
quick-witted compiler. Of course there are flaws 
to be found. We doubt whether Prof. Freeman 
is rightly classed as a “representative of philo- 
sophical Radicalism.” It is certainly a mistake 
to say that King’s College, Strand, was ever 
in any sense ‘‘a branch from” University 
College, Gower Street. Mr. Lowell, it should 
have been stated, was American minister at 
Madrid before he came to London. The article 
on the “ Barlow Lectures” is surely too long for 
the importance of the lectureship. Sir Philip 
Francis has very distinctly not ‘‘ the strongest 





claim to be considered” Junius. The desire 
to give popular information leads occasionally to 
comical results, as may be seen by the space 
given to the colour of hoods in the articles on 
the universities. But these are matters of minor 
importance, and do not appreciably detract from 
the utility of the volume, which, it should be 
added, is very correctly printed.— We have also 
on our table a book of much older standing, 
The Catholic Directory (Burns & Oates), an ex- 
cellent publication which has reached its fifty- 
second year.— Another work of established 
repute, Dod’s Peerage (Whittaker & Co.), has 
nearly attained its jubilee. Its handy size and 
alphabetical arrangement naturally make it a 
favourite.—A yet older volume, Lodge’s Peerage 
(Hurst & Blackett), by its wide margins and 
generally handsome appearance no less than by 
its accuracy and fulness of information, espe- 
cially with regard to collaterals, has earned a 
permanent place in the library.—The Live Stock 
Journal Almanac (Vinton & Co.) contains more 
than the usual number of original articles by 
well-known authorities, such as Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts, Mr. Gilbey, Lord Ebrington, and Sir 
J. B. Lawes.—-The Garden Oracle of Mr. Shirley 
Hibberd (‘ Gardeners’ Magazine’ Office) and 
Mr. Glenny’s Illustrated Garden Almanack (Ward, 
Lock & Co.) continue to compete for the favour 
of the amateur gardener.—The Catholic Family 
Annual, an American publication, is sent to us 
by Messrs. Burns & Oates.—Messrs. McCorquo- 
dale & Co. continue to publish the useful Rail- 
way Diary.—Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. have 
sent us copies of their neat and useful Concise 
Diaries, and some dainty covers for them that 
may rank even with those of Messrs. De La Rue. 


Or the reprints on our table we may also 
mention Dr, Mayo’s famous romance Kaloo- 
lah (Putnam), that popular book for young 
people,—The Population of an Old Pear Tree 
(Macmillan), — Mr. Stevenson’s pleasant notes 
on Edinburgh (Seeley),—a new issue of Mr. 
Barrére’s valuable dictionary of Argot and Slang 
(Whittaker), — and a truly formidable revival, 
nothing less than the whole of Zhe Parents’ 
Cabinet (Allen & Co.). Some of the scientific 
articles have been revised, and the names of the 
writers are supplied. The editor, Miss Hill, has 
certainly shown courage and faith in family 
talent, and we are curious to see whether 
changed fashions will prevent a really excel- 
lent, if somewhat prim set of papers from 
being welcomed by the children of the present 
day.—A series of works more in harmony 
with the tendencies of the day is Mrs, Ewing’s 
delightful tales, of which Messrs. Bell send 
us a uniform edition excellently illustrated 
by Mrs. Allingham.—Mr. Walter Scott has 
added Mr. Lowell’s Essays on the English Poets 
to the ‘Camelot Series,” and has been for- 
tunate enough to secure a preface from the 
accomplished author.—Lord Lytton’s Parisians 
appears in two volumes in Messrs. Routledge’s 
new edition.—Messrs. Cassell continue to make 
valuable additions to the “ National Library.” 
Plays of Shakspeare, essays by Dryden and Car- 
lyle, narratives by Defoe, lives by Plutarch— 
such are the staple of this admirable series. 


Tue catalogues on our table are those of Mr. 
Baker, Mrs. Bennett (two catalogues), Mr. Hutt, 
Mr. A. Jackson, Mr. Elkin Mathews, Messrs. 
Rimell & Son, Mr. A. T. Spencer, Messrs, 
Sotheran (good catalogue), and Messrs. Wesley 
& Son (microscopic zoology). Besides, we have 
received those of Messrs. Brough & Sons, Mr. 
Downing, and Mr. Hitchman of Birmingham ; 
Mr. Miles of Bradford, Messrs. George’s Sons 
and Messrs. Fawn & Son of Bristol, Messrs. 
Macmillan & Bowes (mathematics) of Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Murray of Derby (two catalogues) ; 
Mr. Baxendine, Mr. Brown (interesting), Mr. 
Cameron, Mr. Clay (chemistry), and Mr. John- 
ston (interesting) of Edinburgh ; Mr. West of 
Lancaster, Mr. Miles of Leeds, Messrs. Young 
& Son of Liverpool, Messrs. Sotheran of Man- 
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chester, Messrs. Taylor & Son (two catalogues, 
one of books from Mr. Bloxam’s library) of 
Northampton, Mr. Brown of Sheftield, and Mr. 
Gilbert of Southampton. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Brooke’s (Rev. H.) Vision of the Candlestick, and other 
Bible Readings, er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Younghusband’s (F.) The Story of Genesis, cr, 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Law, 
Davies's (G. C.) Index to the Local Government Act, 1888, 7/6 
Prescott’s (R. M.) The Constable’s Digest, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Fine Art. 
Wheater’s (W.) Some Historic Mansions of Yorkshire, 
Vol. 2, 4to. 31/6 cl. 
Music, 
Spark’s (W.) Immanuel, Cantata, roy. 8vo. 5/ swd. 
Philosophy. 
Rickaby’s (J.) Manual of Catholic Philosophy, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
History and Biography. 
Hodgkin’s (T.) The Dynasty of Theodosius, or Eighty Years’ 
Struggle with the Barbarians, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Prince of Wales, Speechesand Addresses of, 1863-1888, edited 
by J. Macaulay, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Geography and Travel, 
Tait’s (M.) Yorkshire, its Scenes, Lore, and Legends, 2/6 cl. 
Philology. 
Allen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar, revised and enlarged 
by J. D. Greenough and G. L. Kittredge, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Science. 
Young’s (C. A.) Text-Book of General Astronomy, 8vo. 10/6 


General Literature, 
Beale’s (A.) Restitution, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Fergusson’s (R. M.) Quiet Folk, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Jacobi’s (C. T.) The Printer’s Vocabulary; Handbook of 
Trade Recipes, cr. 8vo. 3/6 each, cl. 
Murray’s (D. C. and H.) A Dangerous Catspaw, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Thompson’s (D. G.) Social Progress, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Harnack (A.): Die Entstehung d. Dogmas, 4m, 
Méller (W.): Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte, 5m. 
Fine Art. 
Les Filles du Feu de Gérard de Nerval: Dessins d’Emile 
Adan, 25fr. 
Vogué(M. de): Le Portrait du Louvre Dessins de M. le Comte 
de l'Aigle, 30fr. 
Philosophy. 
Miinsterberg (H.): Der Ursprung der Sittlichkeit, 3m. 
History and Biography. 
Janssen (J.): Geschichte d. Deutschen Volkes, Vol. 6, 5m. 
Lackner (W.): Incursiones Gallorum in Italiam, Part 2, 
1 


m. 
Liebenam (W.): Die Verwaltungsgeschichte d. Rémischen 
Kaiserreichs, Vol. 1, 12m. 


Geography and Travel, 


Junker’s (W.) Reisen in Afrika, 1875-1886, Part 1, 0m. 50. 
Umlauft (F.): Oesterreich-Ungarn in Wort u. Bild, Vols. 14 


and 15, 3m. 20. 
Philology. 
Aeschylos’ Orestie, m. Anmerkungen vy, N. Wecklein, 6m. 
Hiller (E.): Die Textgeschichte der Griechischen Buko- 
liker, 3m. 20. 
Noni Marcelli 


Compendiosa Doctrina, em. L. Miiller, 
Part 2,12m. 








IN MEMORY OF JOHN WILLIAM INCHBOLD. 


FAREWELL: how should not such as thou fare well, 
Though we fare ill that love thee, and that live, 
And know, whate’er the days wherein we dwell 
May give us, thee again they will not give ? 
Peace, rest, and sleep are all we know of death, 
And all we dream of comfort: yet for thee, 
Whose breath of life was bright and strenuous 
breath, 
We think the change is other than we see. 


The seal of sleep set on thine eyes to-day 
Surely can seal not up the keen swift light 

That lit them once for ever. Night can slay 
None save the children of the womb of night. 


The fire that burns up dawn to bring forth noon 
Was father of thy spirit: how shouldst thou 
Die as they die for whom the sun and moon 
Are silent? Thee the darkness holds not now: 


Them, while they looked upon the light, and 
deemed 
That life was theirs for living in the sun, 
The darkness held in bondage : and they dream d, 
Who knew not that such life as theirs was none, 


To thee the sun spake, and the morning sang 
Notes deep and clear as life or heaven: the sea 
That sounds for them but wild waste music rang 
Notes that were lost not when they rang for thee. 





The mountains clothed with light and night and 
change, 
The lakes alive with wind and cloud and sun, 
Made answer, by constraint sublime and strange, 
To the ardent hand that bade thy will be done. 


We may not bid the mountains mourn, the sea 
That lived and lightened from thine hand again 

Moan, as of old would men that mourned as we 
A man beloved, a man elect of men, 


A man that loved them. Vain, divine and vain, 
The dream that touched with thoughts or tears 
of ours 
The spirit of sense that lives in sun and rain, 
Sings out in birds, and breathes and fades in 
flowers. 


Not for our joy they live, and for our grief 
They die not, Though thine eye be closed, thine 
hand 
Powerless as mine to paint them, not a leaf 
In English woods or glades of Switzerland 


Falls earlier now, fades faster. All our love 
Moves not our mother’s changeless heart, who 
gives 
A little light to eyes and stars above, 
A little life to each man’s heart that lives, 


A little life to heaven and earth and sea, 
To stars and souls revealed of night and day, 
And change, the one thing changeless: yet shall 
she 
Cease too, perchance, and perish, Who shall 
say? . 
Our mother Nature, dark and sweet as sleep, 
And strange as life and strong as death, holds 


fast, 
Even as she holds our hearts alive, the deep 
Dumb secret of her first-born births and last. 


But this, we know, shall cease not till the strife 
Of nights and days and fears and hopes find end; 
This, through the brief eternities of life, 
Endures, and calls from death a living friend; 


The love made strong with knowledge, whence 
confirmed 
The whole soul takes assurance, and the past 
(So by time’s measure, not by memory’s, termed) 
Lives present life, and mingles first with last, 


I, now long since thy guest of many days, 

Who found thy hearth a brother’s, and with thee 
Tracked in and out the lines of rolling bays 

And banks and gulfs and reaches of the sea— 


Deep dens wherein the wrestling water sobs 
And pants with restless pain of refluent breath 

Till all the sunless hollow sounds and throbs 
With ebb and flow of eddies dark as death— 


I know not what more glorious world, what waves 
More bright with life,—if brighter aught may 
live 
Than those that filled and fled their tidal caves— 
May now give back the love thou hast to give. 


Tintagel, and the long Trebarwith sand, 
Lone Camelford, and Boscastle divine 
With dower of southern blossom, bright and 
bland 
Above the roar of granite-baffled brine, 


Shall hear no more by joyous night or day 

From downs or causeways good to rove and ride 
Or feet of ours or horse-hoofs urge their way 

That sped us here and there by tower and tide, 


The headlands and the hollows and the waves, 
For all our love, forget us: where I am 

Thou art not: deeper sleeps the shadow on graves 
Than in the sunless gulf that once we swam, 


Thou hast swum too soon the sea of death: for us 
Too soon, but if truth bless love’s blind belief 
Faith, born of hope and memory, says not thus: 
And joy for thee for me should mean not grief, 
And joy for thee, if ever soul of man 
Found joy in change and life of ampler birth 
Than here pens in the spirit for a span, 
Must be the life that doubt calls death on earth. 
For if, beyond the shadow and the sleep, 
A place there be for souls without a stain, 
Where peace is perfect, and delight more deep 
Than seas or skies that change and shine again, 
There none of all unsullied souls that live 
May hold a surer station: none may lend 
More light to hope’s or memory’s lamp, nor give 
More joy than thine to those that called thee 


Yea, joy from sorrow’s barren womb isborn 
When faith begets on grief the godlike child: 

As midnight yearns with starry sense of morn — 
In Arctic summers, though the sea wax wild, 


So love, whose name is memory, thrills at heart 
Remembering and rejoicing in thee, now’ 

Alive where love may dream not what thou art 
But knows that higher than hope or love art thou, 


‘* Whatever heaven, if heaven at all may be, 
Await the sacred souls of good men dead, 

There, now we mourn who loved him here, is he,” 
So, sweet and stern of speech, the Roman said, 


Erect in grief, in trust erect, and gave 
His deathless dead a deathless life even here 
Where day bears down on day as wave on wave 
And not man’s smile fades faster than his tear, 


Albeit this gift be given not me to give, 
Nor power be mine to break time’s silent spell, 
Not less shall love that dies not while I live 
Bid thee, beloved in life and death, farewell, 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 








INDEX-MAKING. 
December 138, 1888, 

Peruaps Mr. Tuer may get a hint or two from 
the plan of using lettered books in place of slips, 
which I find to answer very well for the Pall 
Mall Gazette index, and without entering into 
the difficulties which attended my earlier 
attempts, I will describe briefly my method of 
working with the classification ultimately 
adopted. 

Subdivisions being necessarily numerous in 
any grouping for present or future use of the 
varied contents of a daily paper, slips are out of 
the question. The different entries are made in 
a large lettered book (16 in. by 12in.) of some 
500 pages, but on one side of the paper only— 
the left side always, because it is easier to get 
at afterwards with the scissors—and in addition 
for certain subjects separate quarto books are 
used. Before starting the index, the large book 
is prepared by writing in proper alphabetical 
order (using only one alphabet and following as 
a guide the preceding index) the various refer- 
ence-titles with subheadings which seem likely 
to recur, leaving as many blank lines for each as 
the subject may seem to require. But as with 
journalism the unexpected is often to record, the 
space allotted to the different subjects would 
sometimes prove insufficient, did not such a wide 
book make it possible to have a double blank 
column into which the subjects that unexpectedly 
crop up can be entered. This column may be 
further utilized for subheadings—e.g., with the 
more important politicians it is convenient to 
tabulate their speeches in the column opposite 
the other items recording their movements, &c. 
For such unwieldy headings as ‘‘ Ireland,” 
‘¢ Crime,” and ‘‘ Illustrations,” the extra quarto 
books are very handy; and for long lists of names 
such as come under ‘‘ Reviews,” ‘ Portraits,” 
“Interviews,” and “Obituary Notices,” a lettered 
quarto book for each of these headings greatly 
facilitates the final arrangement for the press. 

When all the books are ready I read through 
one day’s paper at a time and then index it. 
This enables me to enter at once from memory 
with each item all the other references and 
cross-references relating to it in different parts 
of the paper—e. g., the subject of the leading 
article may also be the subject of an occasional 
note and of a paragraph on some other page 
Again, several events may be dealt with in the 
leader, and references to each will probably also 
be found in various other parts of the paper. It 
is, therefore, a great saving of time and trouble 
to master first the contents of a whole paper 
before indexing it. In the subjects for which the 
quarto books are used a new page is begun with 
every fresh heading and subheading, and at the 
end of the half year the pages are torn out and 
rearranged. The best illustration of this mode 
is perhaps the Irish Question, where, under the 
general divisions of ‘‘ Home Rule,” ‘‘ Coercion, 





friend, 


“Tand and Landlords,” ‘‘Parnellism and 
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Crime,” &c., a great variety of items may be 
uped and subdivided. ; ' 
By this process something like proper alpha- 
hetical order can be preserved during the progress 
of the work, so that the final rearrangement after 
ll the papers have been gone through is not a 
yery tedious matter. At the end of the half- 
eat the scissors and paste have their turn, and 
the different items, or groups of items, are 
ted on numbered sheets of foolscap paper, 
ruled in squares to guide the printers in the 
matter of indentation. The index is thus only 
written once, and no dates or pages are verified 
goless there is good reason to doubt their ac- 
curacy. Another advantage which lettered 
books have over slips is that by their use the 
index is rendered easily accessible for reference 
4 or comparison at any moment while the work is 
going on. Moreover, it is helpful to be able to 
gee at a glance when making a new entry all 
that has already been entered under the same 
heading. 
With book indexing this system, of course, 
requires modification. A general classification 
not being ready to hand, a good part of the book 
may first have to be read in order to get some 
idea what headings will work. But if each item 
is entered in a lettered bock under the letter of 
the alphabet to which it belongs, rearrangement 
in proper alphabetical order will be easier, while 
the index will be more convenient for reference 
in case it is found necessary to make any altera- 
tions in the subject-titles as the work proceeds. 
In an index to a work on Ireland for which I 
tried slips, I found the method very troublesome. 
Especially was this the case when I wished to 
change a heading or make some other correc- 
tions, as all the slips referring to the subject had 
to be collected before a correction could be 
made ; indeed, long before the work was finished 
I found it expedient to pin together as much 
as possible all the slips belonging to each 
letter of the alphabet. When the index was 
completed the slips were pasted in proper order 
on sheets of paper, and a smooth copy was then 
made with the type-writer. In another work for 
which I prepared an index the lettered book plan 
was adopted, with much more satisfactory results. 
Ashorthand writer might be of use sometimes : 
surely not when there are many difficult foreign 
names to contend with, EH. HeTHERINGTON. 











ILLUSTRATIONS FOR LAZARILLO DE TORMES, 


Few MSS. in the British Museum are so well 
known to the student of mediceval manners as 
the MS. Roy. 10 E. IV., and, strange to say, 
none leaves at this time a larger field for dis- 
coveries. It is, in fact, on account of its illus- 
trations an inexhaustible mine of information, 
and it ought to be methodically studied, which 
it has not yet been. Numberless drawings have 
been taken from it from the time of Strutt down 
to our own day, but, owing to the want of a 
special and comprehensive study of the whole 
series of the miniatures in it, the subjects repre- 
sented have remained in many cases doubtful, 
and wrong identifications have been made. 

A few words and a few examples of what may 
be got out of this admirable book will be enough 
to show the great interest which attaches to it. 
It consists of 314 folio leaves of parchment, upon 
which are written Pope Gregory IX.’s decretals. 
MSS. of this sort, as is well known, were written 
in Italy and sent with blank margins to the 
various parts of Christendom, there to be illus- 
trated according to the taste of each place. This 
copy, 10 E. IV., was meant for France, as its 
first words show : “ Gregorius episcopus, servus 
servorum Dei, dilectis filiis doctoribus et scola- 
ribus universis parisiis commorantibus, salutem 
et apostolicam benedictionem.” But the work 
of illustrating the book was scarcely begun in 
Paris when the volume found its way to Eng- 
land, where it was thoroughly illustrated from 
the first page to the last. As tothe English 


' the lady and the gentleman have each mounted 


ceptions, there can be no doubt, and such is the 
opinion of the best authority in these matters, 
Dr. Maunde Thompson, the chief librarian of 
the British Museum. 

This book came into the possession of the 
famous St. Bartholomew’s Monastery in London, 
as testified by this mention on the fly - leaf 
‘Liber domus sancti bartholomei in Smyth 
fylde.” If, as is not improbable, the work of 
illustration was performed there, it seems that 
the spirit of the founder of the place, Rahere, 
at a former time of his life jester to King 
Henry I., continued to hover over the monastery 
inspiring his spiritual descendants, of course 
with a wish to imitate his virtues, but also with 
a lively remembrance of their founder’s former 
avocations, According to the style of dress the 
illustrations appear to have been painted during 
the early part of the fourteenth century. This 
can be fixed by the general aspect of the dresses, 
and also by the fact that ailettes are worn by 
knights (for instance, fol. 305), and these are 
known to have been in fashion from the closing 
years of the thirteenth century to the middle of 
the reign of Edward III. 

The pages are ornamented with scrolls, 
grotesques, &c., the margin at the foot of the 
page being reserved usually for scenes with 
personages, and in these especially lies the great 
interest of the book. There is no exaggeration 
in saying that all medieval life, Engiish medizeval 
life, is to be seen there. There are scenes of 
peace and war, of public and private life, battles 
and sea fights, storming of castles and jousts to 
please ladies. All the games of old England 
are there ; all its sports too; there is hawking, 
deer-stalking, rabbit, bird, and squirrel shoot- 
ing, fishing in rivers and ponds, games of bowls, 
tops, nine-pins, dice, dances of every sort, tricks 
of tumblers, minstrels, jugglers, bearwards, Xc., 
without end. All trades are represented, such 
as spinning, corn-grinding (several representa- 
tions of handmills), house and church building, 
shoe-making, carpentering, baking, begging, &c. 
Private manners are profusely illustrated : 
people are shown at their dinner-table, in bed, 
sitting in their room, attending to kitchen 
business, dictating letters. Then you see the 
letter taken by a messenger to a lady, the lady 
dictates in the same way her answer, and a little 
further on the result of all this dictating is 
perceived as well as what the writing was about : 


their horses and meet at a lonely place ; they 
leave their horses to pages and kiss most 
lovingly. The saddles are to be noted, for being 
now empty their shape is seen to advantage ; 
they are exactly similar for the man and for the 
woman, being shaped like an armchair, for people 
to sit in them and ride astride, as was then the 
custom for ladies as well as for men. 
Punishments of every kind are also repre- 
sented: there is hanging, drawing at a horse's 
tail, drawing on the hurdle, sitting in the stocks, 
decapitation, &c. There are fables too, and 
tales of animals; tricks of Master Reynard ; 
cases in which the tables are turned, where a 
hare shoots a huntsman, where geese hang a fox, 
&c.; and other cases where the legendary habits 
of animals are illustrated, as how the unicorn 
is killed in the lap of the Virgin. 

More interesting than all are the stories there 
narrated by means of drawings, and it would be 
of the highest interest to have them identified, 
and the drawings printed with the corresponding 
text. In several cases tales otherwise well known 
develope into branches about which there are 
possibly no other indications known than those 
supplied by this MS. Many facts of literary in- 
terest might be determined in this manner, and 
for this reason these drawings seem to fall with- 
in the domain of the societies for the publica- 
tion of ancient texts. Here is an example of 
such facts. It has always been suspected, but 
not more than suspected, that the early adven- 
tures of Lazarillo de Tormes were derived by 


century from an earlier original. Ticknor is 
dumb about it, but the last authority on the 
subject, M. Morel-Fatio, expresses himself as 
follows : ‘* Les aventures de l’aveugle et de son 
garcon sont le sujei de plusieurs petites piéces 
de notre vieux répertoire dramatique, et en 
Espagne méme ces types si populaires ont été 
mis souvent 4d la scene; nul doute que le ro- 
du théatre forain des premitres années du XVI® 
siecle.” The fact and the antiquity of these ad- 
ventures are put beyond a doubt by the drawings 
on the MS. 10 E. IV.; for they, or at least several 
of them, are there represented, beginning at 
fol. 217, where the boy is seen standing by his 
seated master, and busy (to use the words of 
David Rowland in his translation, 1586) ‘‘ to 
sucke vp his wine with a long reede which I had 
prepared for the purpose.” Several other cheats 
of Lazarillo are also represented as well as the 
beatings which they draw upon him from his 
master. 

Many other stories are well worth identifying 
were it only to ascertain the real condition of 
personages, and to escape wrong attributions 
when they are reproduced as __ illustrating 
medizeval life. There are numberless miracles 
of the Virgin, a text for which may 
be found, so to say, anywhere—in Miélot, for 
instance (G. F. Warner’s edition, Roxburghe 
Club, 1885), where, among others, may be read 
the story of the painter miraculously saved by 
the statue of the Virgin when the devil had 
broken the ladder on which he was standing 
(No. Ixiv. in Miélot, fol. 209 in the MS.). Other 
stories carry with them, if a sound moral, surely 
less edification, and are among the more ludicrous 
in the collections of Barbazan, Méon, or Jubinal. 
At fol. 113 et seq. is the story of a hermit 
(called by mistake a pilgrim in Wright’s 
‘Domestic Manners’: “A pilgrim is halting to 
take refreshment,” p. 321) who was sorely 
tempted by the devil. The wicked one, seeing 
that he had almost driven the hermit mad, 
offered to let him alone if only he consented to 
commit one single sin, allowing him besides 
free choice between drunkenness, fornication, 
and murder. The hermit to have his peace 
chooses, as being the least sin, to get drunk. But 
when he is drunk he finds the wife of the miller, 
and cannot forbear committing the second sin, 
which done, as the husband objects, he kills 
him. This is the story in Méon (‘ Nouveau 
Recueil,’ t. ii. 173), ‘De YErmite qui 
senyvra,’ but in the MS. it has a continuation 
not in Méon. After the story of the penance 
done by the hermit has been represented, the 
draughtsman busies himself with the woman ; he 
shows her giving birth to twins, who are taken 
to a desert, suckled by lionesses, and then 
undergo the most romantic adventures by sea 
and land. This does not seem to be a different 
story, for, according to the custom our painter 
generally follows in order to be more easily 
understood, he has represented the woman with 
the children in the same red gown as when she 
is seen with the hermit. 

Another of the stories here represented has 
for its author no less a poet than Rucebeuf, and 
is the tale ‘Du Soucretain et de la Fame au 
Chevalier ’ (in Barbazan and Méon’s ‘ Fabliaux, 
t. iv. p. 119; in the MS. fol. 185 e¢ seq.), in 
which the devils and the Virgin play a great 
part, the devils being at last got under and put 
in the stocks by angels instead of the monk and 
the lady.* 

Many other instances might be afforded of the 
interest which a close study of this MS. would 
offer. But this is doubtless enough to allow the 
following conclusion to be drawn, viz, that it is 
greatly to be desired that this book may be 
taken in hand by 2 competent scholar for the 
purpose of identifying the illustrations through- 
out. Or better still, an appeal might, perhaps, 





* The same tale is to be found in Wrigkt’s ‘ Latin Stories” 
and in William de Waddington’s ‘Manuel des Péchiez.’ 








character of the drawings, with one or two ex- 





the anonymous Spanish author of the sixteenth 





See the article by Gaston Paris on this last author in the 
* Histoire Littéraire de la France,’ t. xxviii. 
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be made to one of the learned societies—the Early 
English Text Society, for example, or the Rox- 
burghe Club—for a reproduction of these draw- 
ings, with the addition of the necessary notes, 
explanations, and, above all, of the original text 
of the tales told by the draughtsman in his own 
way with his pen and colours. Every one who 
has looked over these pages of so much historical 
end literary importance will agree, I believe, 
that it would be most advisable that they should 
be put beyond the possibility of destruction, 
because they form one of the most abundant 
sources of information concerning English life 
at the time of the Edwards available at the 
present day. J. J. JUSSERAND. 








MR. LAURENCE OLIPHANT.. 


Tue death of Mr. Laurence Oliphant last Sun- 
day removes from English letters a writer more 
distinguished for his personality than for the 
intrinsic worth of his literary productions. 
These may be conveniently divided into three 
classes, which display him as a traveller, as an 
observer of society, and as a mystic. The 
enumeration by itself is sufficient to indicate 
what varied force was stored up in a somewhat 
enigmatic personality. 

His sketches of travel, from the ‘ Russian 
Shores of the Black Sea’ in 1853 to the ‘ Land 
of Gilead’ and ‘Land of Khemi’ in 1881 and 
1882, do not stand out conspicuously above others 
of their kind, which may be described as of the 
school of ‘ Eothen.’ His first book on the Crimea 
was exceptionally fortunate in the time of its ap- 
pearance just before the war, during which it was 
much consulted, though its chief interest lay in 
the personal adventures of the author and the 
description of Russian social manners. Mutatis 
mutandis, the same interest attached to the last 
two books of travels he produced on Eastern 
Palestine and Lower Egypt. His choice of a 
home at Haifa was undoubtedly connected with 
his mystical views. 

But besides being a mystic, Mr. Oliphant was 
a man of society and a man of affairs, and these 
qualities were displayed in his novels, or rather 
satiric sketches of society, for plot they had none 
worthy of the name. Of these by far the best 
was ‘Piccadilly’ in 1870, which gave promise 
that was never fulfilled, certainly not in ‘ Altiora 
Peto’ in 1883, which was wanting in vraisem- 
blance, while the later ‘ Masollam’ was chiefly of 
. interest for its mysticism. 

Of the peculiar views contained in this and 
his other books on the same subject, ‘Sym- 
pneumata,’ 1886, and ‘Scientific Religion’ of 
this year, it is needless here to give an account, 
though in a measure they constitute Oliphant’s 
claim to memory, though scarcely in the sense 
in which his friends would understand these 
terms. It was as an instance of the way in 
which all classes of minds are being caught by 
so-called ‘‘ occultism ”in this age of unhinged 
faith that Laurence Oliphant was interesting in 
himself and in his books. That he, the diplo- 
matist, the traveller, the man of the world and 
of society, should have been attracted by such 
trivial substitutes for the older faith—therein 
consisted the interest and in a measure the 
pathos of his life. 

One thing may be said of his books which re- 
deems them from the charge of being merely 
utterances of the higher journalism. They are 
books properly so called, charged with the per- 
sonality of the literary artist that produced 
them. His marked individuality in life and 
thought gave a certain stamp to his literary pro- 
ductions that caused them to stand out from the 
rank of second-rate travels, third-rate novels, 
and unrated balderdash of the spiritualistic 
press. They stand out from these, it is true, 
and that is, unfortunately, the highest praise we 
ean give to them. As was, perhaps, to be ex- 
pected from a man who had within him the 
urgency to action rather than to thought or 
literary utterance, Laurence Oliphant was of 


greater potentialities than the works that bear 
his name. 








Literary Giosstp. 


Tue usual monthly meeting of the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Institution was held on 
Thursday, the 16th inst., when there were 
twenty-one directors present, and Mr. C. J. 
Longman presided. Thesum of 105/. 9s. 2d. 
was granted in temporary and permanent 
relief to sixty-five members and widows of 
members, and, in accordance with the usual 
custom at this season of the year, an addi- 
tional grant was made to the temporary 
recipients, which was increased by further 
Christmas gifts, generously presented by 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Oo., Mr. H. H. 
Hodgson, and Mr. Joseph Whitaker. 


Tue long-promised Grolier Club edition 
of the ‘ Philobiblon’ of Richard de Bury, 
for which Prof. West, of Princeton, has 
collated many manuscripts in various public 
libraries of Europe, will be issued about the 
Ist of April. The book will be in two 
volumes and the edition limited to the 
number of copies subscribed for by the 
members of the club. 


Ir will interest folk-lorists to learn that 
a large portion of Prof. Liebrecht’s library 
has found its way to this country, more 
than four hundred volumes (enriched by 
| numberless marginalia) having been ac- 
quired by Mr. Thomas Davidson, of Edin- 
burgh, author of the folk-lore article in the 
new edition of ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia.’ 


Ir may be worth noting that the title of 
the book which made the late Mr. Oliphant 
famous, ‘The Russian Shores of the 
Black Sea,’ was due to the sagacity of his 
publishers. The author himself had named 
it ‘ Down the Volga.’ 

WE greatly regret to hear of the death of 
Sir Frederick Pollock after a long illness. 
As he so recently told the story of his life 
in his pleasant ‘ Reminiscences,’ there is no 
need for us to write a memoir of him; but 
it would be wrong to leave unnoticed the 
decease of one so well known in literary 
society and in the theatrical world, and who 
also deserves commemoration for his trans- 
lation of Dante’s ‘Commedia.’ The edition 
of the ‘ Divine Comedy’ which, along with 
Sir James Lacaita, he projected, unfortu- 
nately was never realized, although he was 
eminently fitted for the duties of annotator, 
as the brief notes to his translation showed. 
He was a most amiable and kindly man, 
and his loss will be deplored by all who 
knew him. 

TueE question of examinations turned up 
at the Conference of Head Masters, though 
the great public schools are less affected by 
what really gained signatures for the pro- 
test that appeared in the Mineteenth Cen- 
tury, the matriculation examination of the 
University of London, which is yearly 
causing more discontent. Mr. Phillpotts’s 
amendment, which was finally adopted, was 
exceedingly timid, Dr. Warre’s boldness 
evidently creating some alarm, yet the 
| question will have eventually to be faced, 
| unless education is to be permanently in- 
| jured by competitive examinations. 








| Mr. Wexipon spoke vigorously against 
_ the growing evils of competition for entrance 
| scholarships at the public schools, which 


== 
not only injures the boys, but hands over to 
the rich the foundations intended for the 
poor. It was not, however, to be expected 
that the conference should at once take 
action in a matter affecting seriously a lar 
number of schools, and therefore there cap 
be no dissatisfaction felt at the question 
being referred to the committee. 


Messrs. TrtLotTson, of Bolton, have started 
an office in New York, with a view of supply. 
ing English novels for publication in Ameri. 
can newspapers. 

Mr. A. Parcuerr Marti, the late editor 
of the Melbourne Review, is at present engaged 
on a work on the unity of the kingdom and 
of the empire. It will be published early 
in January by Mr. Douglas, of Edinburgh, 
under the title of ‘Australia and the Empire,’ 
and contains chapters on Lord Sherbrooke 
in Sydney, Sir Henry Parkes in England, 
Lord Beaconsfield and ‘‘ Young Australia,” 
Australian Democracy, Australia and Irish 
Home Rule, the Irish in Australia, the 
State Schoolmaster, Native Australians and 
Imperial Federation, and ‘The Moral of 
the Queensland Imbroglio.” 


Tue chief Parliamentary Papers of the 
week are Africa, No. 8, Expedition for 
Relief of Emin Pasha, Correspondence (4d.); 
Africa, No. 10, Germany and Zanzibar, 
further Correspondence (1s. 2d.) ; Temperance 
Legislation, Canadian Scott Act, Retum 
(3d.); Foreign Trade, Germany, Memor. 
andum on Statistics (4d.); and Consular 
Reports—Roumania, Trade for 1887 (1d.); 
Persia, Trade of Tabreez for 1887-8 (1d.). 








SCIENCE 


> 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


The Walks Abroad of Two Young Naturalists. 
From the French of Charles Beaugrand by D. 
Sharp, M.B. (Sampson Low & Co.)—We had 
some months ago to notice a book which we 
called a scientific ‘Sandford and Merton’; this 
is too lively a production to be so called, and, 
indeed, it reminds us more of Mr. Burnand's 
version of that respectable classic. In a light 
and lively style the author manages to convey a 
large amount of information about animals in 
general. Here is a good example of his man- 
ner :—“ The trap-door spider, very common in 
the south of France, excavates in the earth a 
well, or pit, of about one or two feet in depth, 
and carefully lined. Like a wise animal, it 
closes its dwelling by a lid, a true door, kept in 
place by a hinge, and closed with a latch, the 
latch being the spider itself. The inner side of 
the door has attached to it some slimy threads, 
by means of which the spider, holding on to the 
sides and the lid, at the same time lock and lock- 
maker, keeps its house safely shut up, and with- 
out having any fear of losing the key.” The 
lightness of the style makes us wonder at the 
translator’s self-restraint in not adding as a foot- 
note to the statement, made in illustration of the 
flea’s activity, that ‘‘if a man could perform 4 
proportional feat he would be able to clear Mont 
Blanc with two or three bounds,” the story be- 
loved by all English entomologists. The English 
version, for we must tell it, stands thus: “Ifa 
man ’ad strength in proportion to that of a flea, 
he ’d be able to ’op over ’Eadington ‘Ill in a ’op 
and a’alf.” The zoology is rather old-fashioned 
in a good many points ; but we donot think that 
matters much in a book of this kind, which will 
have done its work if, as we think it may, it 
interests some of our youth in natural history. 
The translation has been well done, such slips a8 
“the latter” of three things being rare; but 





many of the figures are poor, and for none is the 
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© ource acknowledged. It would probably make a 


better Christmas present than most books which 
have been given to boys or girls of twelve to 
fourteen. 

Geologische Studien ueber Niederlaendisch West- 
Indien, auf Grund eigener Untersuchungsreisen. 
Yon K. Martin. (Leyden, Brill.)— Prof. Martin 
has during the last ten years or so published 
gveral valuable memoirs on the geology and 
paleontology of the Dutch East Indies. Hence- 
forth his mame will be equally closely and 
honourably associated with the possessions of 
Holland in the West Indies. The islands of 
Curacao, Aruba (or Oruba), and Bonaire (or 
Buen Ayre) cannot be said to be well known to 
the ordinary English reader. The first is in our 


minds probably connected with a favourite | 


liqueur which mostly comes from elsewhere, the 
second may be remembered by those interested 
in mining shares as a land of promise (more or 
less fulfilled) as regards gold and guano, whilst 
the third is to most of us onlyaname. These 
three small Dutch Leeward Islands form the 
subject of the present work, which, so far as geo- 


logy and physical features are concerned, must | 


leave but little to be added by future observers. 
To his precursors in the field Prof. Martin does 
full justice in an excellent introductory chapter, 


containing references to many little-known or | 


forgotten papers. He calls attention, in parti- 
cular, to a very remarkable report drawn up by 


Oberbergrath C. B. R. Stifft in 1827, and since | 


that time entirely lost sight of, except by one or 
two unscrupulous writers who appropriated its 


A information without acknowledgment, and who 
f are duly pilloried in consequence by our author. 


The structure of the islands is best understood 


by considering them as the unsubmerged sum- | 


mits of a range of hills parallel to the coast of 
Venezuela. 
schists, and are only exposed, by denudation, in 
Aruba. Igneous rocks (diabase, diorites, and 
mica-porphyrite chiefly) form a considerable 
portion of each of the islands. The rest is 
covered by cretaceous, quaternary, and recent 
deposits, true tertiary beds being altogether 
absent. The cretaceous strata belong to the 
upper group of that division as represented on 
the mainland of South America, and, like those 
of the West Indian islands generally, are much 
uptilted, faulted, and disturbed. The later 
sedimentary accumulations consist for the most 
part of coral limestone, and are of special im- 
portance as yielding the principal mineral pro- 
duct of the region. This is the so-called “ guano,” 
which, though no doubt in the first instance 
due to the excrements of sea birds, is, strictly 
speaking, the coral rock itself, that, by a most 
interesting process of substitution, has in places 
been largely converted into phosphate of lime. 
The original guano has disappeared, and is now 
represented by corals and other organisms 
formerly composed of carbonate of lime, and 
now consisting of phesphate. This pseudo- 
morphism has already been described by Dana 
(1872) with reference to Howland’s Island, and 
by G. Hughes (1884) with reference to Aruba 
itself, but Prof. Martin’s fuller descriptions add 
much new information on the subject. Phos- 
phates due to the bones of small mammals also 
occur as cavern deposits, The gold for which 
Aruba has long been noted occurs in numerous 
quartz reefs traversing the quartz diorites and 
diabase rocks in the centre of the island. 
Whether it is as valuable as the more humble 
“guano” remains to be proved. The coloured 
geological maps and lithographic plates of fossils 
which accompany Prof. Martin’s memoir are 
beautifully executed. The woodcuts in the text, 
however, though perfectly clear and intelligible, 
are exceedingly crude and inartistic. It is strange 
that the archaic style of section drawing should 
80 long remain in favour with the German school 
of geologists. 

The British Journal Photographic Almanac 
(Greenwood & Co.) deserves more than ever to 
use its second title, ‘ Photographer's Daily Com- 





The oldest rocks are metamorphic | 


| are, unfortunately, in rather a backward state 
' from weakness of computing staff, the results 
for 1884 being still in the press, whilst those for 


| panion.’ It comprises a complete record of all 
| inventions, whether successful or unsuccessful, 
during the current year, a multitude of hints to 
their fellow practitioners by the most eminent 
photographers, and in its advertisement pages 
the essence of the catalogues of the principal 
manufacturers and dealers in the implements of 
the art. The only fault we have to find is that 
the editor does not sternly repress the would-be 
funny man, who writes rubbish in assonance in 
default of managing rhyme, or throws his re- 
marks into the irritating forms beginning 
“ Never ” or “ Don’t.” Such contributions should 
be absolutely excluded. We observe that no 
advance towards colour photography is recorded 
in the almanac. We thought that a company 
had been formed to acquire Mr. Mayall’s pro- 
cesses for taking and printing pictures in natural 
colours by photography. Is it the case that these 
processes, like their predecessors, have proved 
| ilusory ? 








As may be supposed, various parties have been 
organized by the astronomers of the United 
' States for the observation of the total eclipse of 
| the sun on Tuesday next. The district tra- 
_ versed by the moon’s shadew will be about one 
| hundred miles in diameter, and the portion of it 
| included in California will be a little to the 
north of San Francisco and of the Lick Obser- 
vatory at Mount Hamilton. The time of totality 
| will bea little before 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 
| corresponding to about a quarter past 9 in the 
| evening at Greenwich. 
| The total eclipse of the sun on the Ist of next 
| month will be followed, on the 16th, by a partial 
eclipse of the moon, all but the latter part of 
which will be visible in this country in the early 
' morning, the middle of the eclipse taking place 
at half past 5 o’clock, and the moon setting at 
10 minutes past 8, a few minutes only before 
the last contact with the penumbra. The magni- 
tude of the eclipse will at no time amount to 
0-7 of the moon’s diameter. The planet Mercury 
| will be at greatest eastern elongation on the 30th 
of January, but on account of its great southern 


ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 
| 
| 
| 


declination it will not be easy to see it, and, | 


at any rate, it can only be visible for a very 
short time after sunset about the end of the 
month. Venus will be well seen in the evening 
(setting later each night) throughout the month, 
as she is approaching her greatest eastern elon- 
gation, which she will reach on the 7th of 
February. Mars will be in conjunction with 
Venus on the 2nd of January (the distance of 
the two planets being then less than a degree), 
but afterwards he will set earlier. Jupiter is 
only visible for a short time before sunrise ; but 
Saturn, which is in the constellation Leo, rises 
now about 8 o'clock in the evening, and earlier 
each night. 

The Annual Report of Capt. Phythian, super- 
intendent of the Naval Observatory, Washing- 
ton, was presented on October 15th, and gives 
a short account of the work performed during 
the year which terminated on the 30th of June. 
The great 26-inch equatorial is in good order, 
and has been in continual use. The micro- 
metrical measurements have been of the satel- 
lites of Saturn and Mars, and of the regular list 
of double stars. Careful observations were also 
made of the surfaces of those planets, special 


attention being given to that of Mars, in the | 


hope of seeing the so-called ‘‘ canals” described 
by several observers ; but no such objects could | 
be made out. The work with the transit circle 
suffered an interruption of about three months 
owing to the necessity of a thorough cleaning, 
buta large number of observations was obtained 
during the rest of the year; the computations 


1883 are printed. The 96-inch equatorial has | 
been chiefly used in the continued revision of | 











Yarnall’s catalogue, and in the observation of 
small planets, comets, and occultations. 

It is stated that Messrs. Alvan Clark have 
undertaken to construct a telescope with an 
object-glass forty-two inches in diameter, which 
is to be erected in Southern California, and that 
they expect to complete it in about five years. 

Dr. Croll, F.R.S., has just completed a volume 
on ‘ Stellar Evolution and its Relations to Geo- 
logical Time.’ 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


THE news of Mr. Stanley recently received 
both from the east and west coasts of Africa is 
satisfactory, inasmuch as it proves that Stanley, at 
all events, cannot have been one of the two white 
men whom the Khalifa’s messenger alleges to have 
been taken prisoners at Lado on October 10th. 
Mr. Stas ley left Emin Pasha and Capt. Casati 
‘*nerfec:i7 well” about May 27th or 29th. He 
arrived at Bonalya (Mbelia?), on the Upper 
Aruwimi, on August 17th, whence he dispatched 
messengers to Stanley Falls, a distance of little 
over a hundred miles. All the rest is con- 
jectural. 

The scientific results of Dr. Junker’s travels 
in Central Africa are being published in the 
shape of two supplements to Petermann’s Mit- 
teilungen. Dr. Junker supplies notes on the 
hydrogsaphy, oregraphy, and ethnography of 
the Welle-Makwa region; Dr. A. Schmidt fur- 
nishes us with the results of meteorological and 
hypsometrical observations ; whilst Dr. Hassen- 
stein supplies an excellent map on a scale of 
1 : 750,000. 

The History of Australian Exploration from 

788 to 1888, by Ernest Favenc (Sydney, Turner 
& Henderson), is stated to have been compiled 
from state documents, private papers, and other 
sources, and is issued under the auspices of the 
governments of the Australian colonies. The 
author deals pretty fully with the progress of 
discovery since 1789, the last expedition dealt 
with by him being that of Mr. H. Stockdale, who 
crossed from Cambridge Gulf to the overland 
telegraph line in 1885. This portion of the 
work, which is divided into Land and Maritime 
Exploration, is fairly well done. So much cannot 
be said of the chapters dealing with the dis- 
covery of Australia. The author obviously has 
no grasp of his subject. The discoveries of the 
Duyfken, for instance, were anterior to Torres’s 
passage through the strait which now bears his 
name. We certainly cannot agree to the dic- 
tum that the Spaniards are acknowledged, ‘‘ by 
common consent,” to have been the first navi- 
gators who landed on the shore of Australia. 





THE HUNTERIAN MSS. 
Glasgow, December, 1888. 

In endeavouring to trace the former possessors 
of MSS. acquired by Dr. William Hunter, I 
found that the volume quoted in Haenel’s cata- 
logue ‘‘S. 4. 52, Historia Langobardorum : tr. de 
dura persecutione ecclesiz Africane : Augustini 
tr. contra heresin Arrianorum: sxc. XV. 
membr. 4,” is probably of earlier date and con- 
tains the following works :—1. ‘ Pauli Diaconi 
De Gestis Langobardorum, libri sex.’ This 
codex varies from the text published in the 
series ‘‘ Gothicarum et Langobardicarum Rerum 
Scriptores aliquot veteres,” Lugd. Bat. 1617. 
2. ‘Victoris Vitensis Tractatus de dura Persecu- 
tione Affricanze Ecclesize ab Arrianis illata,’ and 
‘Passio Septem Monachorum.’ This codex be- 
longs to the group £ of Peitschenig, and is, 
therefore, probably of French origin. 3. ‘Sermo 
precisus de fide Arriane heresis,’ and ‘ Tractatus 
beati Augustini quo...... sermonem destruit et 
confundit.’ These two documents vary slightly 
from the text printed in the Benedictine edition 
of Augustine’s works, Paris, 1837, t. viii. p. 949. 
4. The spurious letter of Cornelius Nepos to Sal- 
lust concerning the ‘ Historia Daretis.’ I propose 
to describe this volume to the Glasgow Archzeo- 
logical Society. Meanwhile this note may be of 
interest to some of your readers. The MSS. 
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are written on vellum in double columns, twenty- 
nine lines in the column. The folia, 114, mea- 
sure 10}in. by 7in. There is no writing on 
the margins, only in two places very feeble 
drawings of men in armour on horses. 
first leaf the price is marked—6l. 6s. 
Joun Youne, M.D., 
Keeper of the Hunterian Museum. 








SOCIETIES, 

RoyaL.—Dec. 20.—The President in the chair.— 
The following papers were read : ‘Co-relations and 
their Measurements, chiefly from Anthropometric 
Data, by Mr. F. Galton —‘ On the Maximum Dis- 
charge through a Pipe of Circular Section when the 


Effective Head is due only to the Pipe’s Inclina- | 


tion,’ by Prof. H. Hennessy,—‘ Preliminary Account 
of the Morphology of the Sporophyte of Splachnum 
luteum,’ by Mr. J. R. Vaizey,—and ‘A Contribution 
to the Knowledge of Protection against Infectious 
Diseases,’ by Mr, A. Lingard. 





NvuMISMATIC.—Dec. 20.—Dr. J. Evans, President, | 
in the chair.— Mr. T. E. Tatton was elected a Mem- | 


ber.—Mr. H. Montagu exhibited specimens of the 
Hog-money of the Bermudas, consisting of the 
shilling, sixpence, and twopence.—Mr. Deakin ex- 
hibited a set of the silver and copper coins struck 
by Belgium for the Congo district—The Rev. G. F. 
Crowther read some notes on the coins of the 
second issue of Henry VII., in which he proposed 
a chronological classification of the groats according 
to style and mint-marks. Mr. Crowther’s paper was 
illustrated by a tray of select specimens. — Dr. 
Evans read a paper on the names by which the 
various coins current in England in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries were commonly known. 
The names in question were furnished by the Mid- 
dlesex Sessions Rolls, consisting chiefly of records 
of bills of indictment, &c., of the reigns of Edward 
VI.. Mary, Elizabeth, and James I. Among other 
curious entries it appeared that the gold pieces of 
ten shillings were sometimes described as “ sove- 
reigns,’ sometimes as “half sovereigns.” In the 
reign of James J. mention was made of an Elizabeth 
“ double sovereign ” worth twenty shillings, an entry 
which confirmed the evidence of the ten-shilling 

ieces having been frequently called sovereigns.— 

r. B. V. Head read a paper on the coins of the 
towns of Germanicopolis and Philadelphia in Cilicia 
Tracheia. 





LINNEAN. — Dec. 20.— Mr. W. Carruthers, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.— The Rev. G. E. Post was 
elected a Fellow.—The following recently elected 
Fellows were formally admitted: Mr. R. W. Hul- 
lett, Dr. D. T. Playfair, and Mr. C. Reid.—Prof. R. J, 
Anderson exhibited a photograph of an apparatus 
for the microscope which he had designed, consist- 
ing of a revolving disc with clips, by means of which 
a number of slides may be successively brought 
opposite the microscope, which is fixed in a hori- 
zontal position in front of it.—Mr. C. Reid exhibited 
fruit of the hornbeam from the preglacial forest 
bed at Pakefield, near Norwich, and not previously 
recorded as occurring in any British deposit.—Mr. 
T. Christy exhibited a collection received from 
Java of hairs from the base of various ferns, 
notably Cibotium cummingii, and a species, as sup- 
posed, of Dicksonia, used as a styptic for staunch- 
ing blood.—Prof. Stewart, in pointing out that the 
use of similar material for a like purpose in China 
was well known to surgeons, took occasion to ex- 
plain the nature of the so-called “ lamb of Tartary,” 
on which an instructive little volume had been pub- 
lished by the late Mr. H. Lee.—Mr. D. Morris re- 
marked that the use of “ fern hairs” was also known 
as a styptic in South America, whence specimens 
had been forwarded to the herbarium at Kew. 
—A paper was read by Mr. D. Morris on the 
characteristics of plants included under Lrythroxy- 
lon coca, Lamarck, with a description of a new 
variety, which he proposed to name from its origin 
E. novo-granatense. He pointed out that the well- 
known coca plant had been noticed by botanists and 
travellers for the Jast three hundred years, and that 
although Clusius was generally regarded as the 
earliest writer on it, he had been anticipated by 
Nicholas Monardes in his ‘Historia Medicinal,’ 
published at Seville in 1580, and translated by 
Clusius, who printed it in a condensed form in his 
*‘Exoticorum Libri Decem’ in 1605. The plant was 
first described as a species by Lamarck, in the ‘ En- 
cyclopédie Méthodique’ in 1786, from specimens 
brought by De Jussieu from Peru. Until lately the 


leaves had been used merely as a nervous stimulant, 
like opium in China and betel in the East Indies, 
but had latterly come into prominence as the source 
of cocaine,a valuable alkaloid possessing anesthetic 
properties in contact with the mucous membrane. 
There were several climatic forms more or less dis- , 
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tinct, and after describing the typical plant Mr. 
Morris pointed out the characters by which £. novo- 
granatense might be distinguished.—The paper was 
ably criticized by Messrs. J. G. Baker, Rolfe, and 
T. Christy.—Mr. 8. Moore contributed a paper on 
Apiocystis, which he regarded as a Volvocinea. The 
ciliated form was described, and it was shown that 
its zoospores may sometimes escape as coenobia, like 
a degenerate Volvocinea which has exchanged the 
motile for the fixed condition: the sexual cells 


being zoogametes, its affinity is rather with 
Pandorinez than with oogamous Volvocex.— 


The paper was criticized by Mr. A. W. Bennett and 
Prof. Marshall Ward, who, while testifying to the 
importance of the investigation, expressed the 
hope that no changes would be made in classifi- 
cation until further examination had been made of 
some of the stages at a critical period of develop- 
ment.—Mr.G. Murray gave his warm support to the 
views expressed by Mr. Moore.—A paper was then 
read by Mr. G. B. Sowerby, embodying descriptions 
of some new species of shells, of which coloured 
drawings were exhibited. Amongst these the most 
noticeable were an Orthalicus from the Peruvian 
Andes, Pleurotoma (Hong Kong), Amathina (Mau- 
ritius), Crassatella (Japan), Clavigella (Mauritius), 
and Pectunculus (Australia).—An interesting discus- 
sion followed, in which Prof. Stewart and Prof. 
Mivart took part, upon the coloration of mollusca 
being possibly dependent upon the colour of their 
natural surroundings, or upon that of the host to 
which in many instances they were found to be 
attached. 





ZOOLOGICAL.—Dec. 18.—Mr. H. Saunders in the 
chair.—The Secretary read a report on the additions 
to the menagerie during November, and called 
attention to a specimen of the small-clawed otter 
(Lutra leptonyx) new to the Society’s collection, and 
to a monkey of the genus Cercopithecus, from South 
Africa, apparently referable to the Samango monkey 
(Cercopithecus samango), also new to the Society’s 
collection.—Papers and letters were read: by Mr. 
G. B. Sowerby, on fourteen new species of shells 
from China, Japan, and the Andaman Islands, chiefly 
collected by Deputy Surgeon-General R. Hunger- 
ford,—from Mr. H. Druce, on the Lepidoptera-Hete- 
rocera collected by Mr. C. M. Woodford in Guadal- 
canar Island, Solomon Islands ; the collection was 
stated to contain examples of fifty-three species, 
eighteen of which were described as new toscience, 
—by Mr. J. H. Leech (the second paper), on the 
Lepidoptera of Japan and Corea, comprising an 
account of the Sphingidw, Bombycidw, Notodon- 
tid, and Cymatophore, in all 352 species ; of these 
thirty-eight species were now described as new to 
science,—and by Dr. H. Gadow, on the numbers and 
on the phylogenetic development of the remiges 
of birds. The author showed that the number of 
primaries is of very limited taxonomic value, as 
was proved by the numerous exceptions mentioned 
in the lists contained in the paper. A comparison 
of the remiges of the penguins with those of other 
Carinatz seemed to indicate an extremely low stage 
in the penguins, which, however, was not borne out 
by other anatomical features. The Ratite were 
most probably descendants of birds which formerly 
possessed the power of flight and had lost it. This 
view was strengthened by an examination of the 
structure of their wings and of the feathers of their 
nestlings. The paper concluded with general re- 
marks upon the probable gradual development of 
the organism of flight in birds. 
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PHILOLOGICAL.— Dee. 21.—Mr. A. J. Ellis, V.P., 
in the chair.—Mr. 8S. Harvey was elected a 
Member.—tThe first paper, ‘On Loan-Words in Latin,’ 
by Mr. E. R. Wharton, was read by Mr. Lindsay. 
About fourteen per cent. of Latin words are bor- 
rowed, though the authors of the first rank, from 
Plautus to Juvenal, use only about eight per cent. of 
loan-words: 130 of these words are drat deydspeva. 
Mr. Wharton first took the debatable land of 
Greek words quoted by Latin writers—words look- 
ing like Greek, but really Latin, and not connected 
with the Greek words of similar form—and hybrids 
of Greek and Latin; he then passed to the real 
loan-words, enumerated them, named their originals, 
and showed what changes of vowels and consonants 
these Greek words underwent in Latin. He gave in- 
stances of the influence of popular etymology, dialect, 
analogy, slang, misunderstanding, &c., and proved 
that Latin loans had preserved 91 wordsand several 


| dialectic variations which must have once existed 


in Greek. He then gave 90 un-Greek loan-words, 
and also 68 Aryanand 32 non-Aryan ones, 22 Umbro- 
Sabellian, 42 Celtic, 5 Teutonic, 14 Etruscan, 1 
Basque, 13 Pheenician, 3 African, and 1 Egyptian.— 
Prince L. L. Bonaparte read a paper ‘ On the Dialect 
of Urbino, the Nasals m and n, &c.’ He distin- 
guished between the true nasals and the nasal asson- 
ance or anuswara, and mentioned the extraordinary 
fact that the Urbinese have turned out the preposi- 





: . 
tions a, con, to, with, for ma and sa, the latter 
perhaps, got from the Illyrian coast. ; 





ARISTOTELIAN.—Dec, 17.—Mr. 8. H. Hodgson 
President, in the chair.—Dr. G. J. Stoney, Rey. H. 
Strong, Miss C. Naden, and Mrs. Daniell were elected 
Members.—Prof. Bain was elected Vice-President in 
the place of Rev. E. P. Serymgour, resigned.—Mr. 
G. J. Romanes read a paper ‘On the Theory of 
Moral Responsibility,’ which was followed by g 
discussion, 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. London Institution, 4.—'The Story of a Tinder-Box.’ 
Tidy (Juvenile Lecture). pie 


Tvrs. Roval Institution, 3.—Clouds and Cloudland,’ P; 
(Juvenile Lecture). rof. Dewar 
Wepv. London Institution, 4.—‘The Story of a ‘Vinder-Box,’ Dr, M. 


‘Tidy (Juvenile Lecture). 
— Shorthand, 8.— Shorthand without Complications,’ Mr. A. Janes 

Tuvrs. Roval Institution, 3.—‘Clouds and Cloudland,’ Prof. Dewar 

‘Juvenile Lecture). 

Fri. London Institution, 4—‘The Story of a Tinder-Box,’ pr, M 
Tidy (Juvenile Lecture). r saad 
— Geologists’ Association, 8.—‘ Bagshot Pebble Beds and Pebbie 

Gravel,’ Messrs. H.W. Monckton and RS. Herries; ‘Paig. 
ontology of Sturgeons,’ Mr. A. S. Woodward. ‘ 

Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Clouds and Cloudland,’ Prof. Dewar 

(Juvenile Lecture). 











FINE ARTS 


pie 

ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS —The 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN 

—5, Pali Mall East, from 10 till 5 —Ad s; Catal . 6d. . 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.5., Secretary, 


‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DORE’S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com. 
pleted a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery 
35, New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium,’ ‘Christ's 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
great Pictures. From 10 to6 Daily.—Admission, ls. 














Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings. Edited 
by C. D. Champlin, Jun. Illustrated, 

4 vols. (Quaritch.) 

To include in one paragraph all our objec- 
tions to the form and style of this cyclopeedia, 
let us say that it is a serious drawback to 
the usefulness of an elaborate and fairly 
conscientious compilation, designed for 
popular use, that the volumes are at least 
twice as heavy, twice as big, and twice as 
numerous as they ought te be. If the paper 
were thinner and lighter, the margins nar- 
rower, the type smaller, but equally clear, 
if there were less ‘‘leading out’ used, 
if a fifth of the biographies had been 
omitted, two-thirds of the remainder rigidly 
condensed, and, finally, if the publisher 
had not thought it necessary to engrave 
numerous pictures of no technical or his- 
torical importance, the valuable and useful 
parts of these four ponderous royal octavos 
could have been given in two, and yet 
plenty of space would have been left for 
enlarging biographies and lists of consider- 
able value which need expansion and ad- 
ditional details. 

The plan of the work deserves praise, and 
its execution is, on the whole, much more 
than merely commendable, although not to 
fail ignominiously would be respectable. 
In the first place the compilers rarely pre- 
tend ‘o be critical, and where they are 80 
they proceed cautiously, as in asserting that 
Zund, the Swiss artist, painted with a silvery 
tone. It is sufficient for a dictionary that 
the entries refer to persons about whom 4 
certain number of inquirers are likely to be 
interested. The only criticism needed in 
such a work is that shown in the share of 
space allotted each name. On the other 
hand, where this encyclopedia passes the 
indefinable boundary between criticism and 
history it is often wrong; for instance, in 
saying that Terburg “was the inventor of 
the interior, and of the satin gown so much 
used by Mieris and Metsu,” a piece of his- 
tory which savours strangely of the young 
gentlemen who write on art because they 
like pictures, and (as Rossetti said of certain 
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reformers who desired to save their country) 
«because they have nothing else to do.” 

Contrary to the practice of dictionaries in 
general, the biographies are placed under 
the popular names of the artists, and not, 
according to a fashion which is more 

edantic than convenient, under the real 
names. Thus we do not find under ‘“ Cor- 
reggio” a tiresome reference to ‘‘ Allegri, 
Antonio,” but under “ Allegri, Antonio,” 
“See Correggio.” We did not, on the other 
hand, expect to find the cut of B. Van der 
Helst’s ‘ Banquet de la Garde Civique,’ No. 
141 at Amsterdam, placed beside the notice 
of “‘ Barbari [ Barbaris], Jacopo de’.”” Why 
does ‘‘ Bartolommeo di Fredi’’ occur under 
B, with a reference to ‘‘ Bartolo di Fredi,” 
while ‘‘ Bartolommeo da Murano” is rightly 
a mere reference to ‘‘ Vivarini, Bartolom- 
meo ” ? 

It is unfortunate that the second paragraph 
of the preface should set forth claims which 
are not only ill founded, but in themselves 
absurd. It is nonsense to say that this 
book is ‘‘a fuller biographical dictionary 
than now exists of the painters of all times 
and schools, including prominent contem- 
poraries.” On the other hand, the compilers 
are thoroughly justified in declaring that it 
is a fuller dictionary of works than any 
other. The student will certainly find a 
large and numerous catalogue of works, 
each under the title of its subject. Thus 
if he cares to refresh his memory as 
to who painted ‘The Vale of Rest’ 
he may turn to “Vale of Rest” in 
vol. iv., and learn not only that Sir J. E. 
Millais is the author of that famous pic- 
ture, but that it is in the collection of Mr. 
Tait, of Streatham, that it illustrates an 
ancient Scottish superstition that a coffin- 
shaped cloud in the sky is a ‘‘ symbol” 
(intimation ?) of approaching death, that 
it depicts a convent garden at sunset, and 
figures of nuns at a recently opened grave, 
was exhibited at the Academy in 1859, sold 
at the Graham sale in 1886 for 3,000/., and 
that in the possession of Mr. Virtue Tebbs 
there is an indian-ink sketch of the 
design, dated 1858. Under such headings 
as ‘Annunciation’ the references are 
naturally numerous, and direct us to pictures 
by artists whose names are in alphabetical 
order, from Albertinelli to Titian, with 
the date of each work particularized, and 
a few words of description and history— 
¢.g., name of the place for which the paint- 
ing was executed, its present position in a 
public or private gallery, and occasionally 
a notice of its condition. Then follow in- 
dications of authorities concerning the pic- 
ture, such as “ Vasari, ed. Mil[anesi |]. iv. ; 
C. & O. [Crowe and Cavalcaselle], Italy, 
iii. 487.” The discriminating reader will 


see at once that here is scientific art. 


criticism made easy with a vengeance. We 
expect to meet with a new host of popular 
writers on art now that this book has ap- 
peared. 

Nor is this all; for, returning to the entry 
“ Annunciation,” we find not only Mariotto 
Albertinelli’s picture in the Florence Gallery 
mentioned, but his ‘ Annunciation’ in the 
Munich Gallery ; its dimensions are given, a 
description, date (with a judicious “?”), an 
historical note, and references, with volume 
and page, to Meyer as well as ‘‘ C. & C.” 
Similar details are given with regard to the 





‘¢ Annunciations ” of Fra Angelico, Fra Bar- 
tolommeo, L. Carracci, CO. Crivelli, Guido, 
Murillo (five examples), Previtali, Del Sarto, 
Tintoretto, and Titian. A concluding para- 
graph tells us of minor ‘“‘ Annunciations”’ by 
Alunno, Albani, A. Carracci, Francia, Dosso 
Dossi, Lorenzo diCredi, and so on to Le Sueur 
and C. Jalabert. The world has no right 
to expect perfection even in a biographical 
dictionary; but we hoped to find under 
“Christ giving the Keys to Peter” a re- 
ference to Raphael’s Cartoon. Among the 
entries on subjects we missed—not, it must 
be admitted, without a feeling of thank- 
fulness—a reference to ‘‘ Finding the Body 
of Harold,’”’ a cubject painted ad nauseam 
thirty years ago. We have found under 
‘‘Cymon and Iphigenia’’ the pictures of 
Rubens and Cornelius, Reynolds’s picture 
(with a capital cut in outline), and Sir F. 
Leighton’s masterpiece. Chodowiecki is 
not mentioned as a satirist or engraver, 
although in those lines he holds a place in 
the first rank. Many references are ex- 
tremely imperfect, e.g., ‘“‘ Naiad.” refers to 
M. Henner’s picture in the Luxembourg 
only, as if no other hand had painted a 
water-nymph. Of the engravings after 
masters many admirable ones are omitted. 
Thus under ‘‘The Flower Girl” of Murillo 
at Dulwich we looked in vain for the 
choice etching by M. Rajon, which is im- 
measurably the best rendering of that 
famous picture. Occasional errorsmay trip up 
the unwary, as under “‘ Finchley, March to,” 
it is said that ‘‘the picture was dedicated 
to the King of Prussia, who made a hand- 
some acknowledgment of the honour.” It 
was the print, not the picture, which was 
inscribed to King Frederick. 

It is a matter of course in a compila- 
tion so comprehensive and complex as this, 
abounding in minute details—difficult of 
proof and variously stated—of artists of 
all countries, that many mistakes should 
present themselves to the critic who does 
his duty. Our wonder is that they are 
not much more numerous, for the pages 
are crammed with minute particulars, to 
gather which, even without critical weighing 
of authorities one against the other, must 
have been a task of stupendous labour. We 
have found that some of the blunders are 
due not directly to the compilers of the dic- 
tionary, but to the authorities to whom they 
refer, who, although in general first rate, 
confirm the saying that it is human to err. 
This is the case with the gravest blunder 
we have mentioned above, as well as with 
more than one of secondary importance in 
our list. 

The countless references to articles in 
magazines and reviews, English and con- 
tinental, with which a large proportion of 
these volumes is charged almost to over- 
flowing, not only attest the industry of 
the compilers, but show knowledge of 
the fact that in such sources of infor- 
mation an encrmous treasure of learning 
lies waiting for acute and knowing com- 
pilers to digest. This is the case with 
biographies of artists even more than with 
pictures and subjects. We have tested a 
considerable number of these references, 
and in no case have we found them out of 
place, incorrect, or insufficient. This is very 
high praise, because of their number and 
variety and the difficulty of keeping them 











within reasonable bounds. We must not 
forget to praise the general excellence and 
fidelity of the portraits of artists wliich ac- 
company the biographical notes; although 
little more than outlines, they are accurately, 
delicately, and spiritedly drawn. These 
terms may, with a few regrettable excep- 
tions, be applied to the outlines from pic- 
tures. These, which are numerous as well 
as good, often afford unexpected instruction 
by illustrating the varied treatment of the 
same theme by different artists, for instance, 
Aurora according to Guido, in the Rospig- 
liosi Palace, and Guercino in the Palazzo 
Ludovisi. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


AtrHoucH the Origin of the Graces, which the 
graceless Mdlle. Dionis Duséjour produced in 
Paris more than a hundred years ago, is not 
exactly the book Miss Pinkerton would give as 
a prize to her young ladies, it will be welcome 
to many others in the tasteful form in which it has 
been reprinted by Messrs. Vizetelly & Co with 
the exquisite engravings in pure line after C. N. 
Cochin, an account of which is to be found in 
the ‘ Catalogue de |’@iuvre de Cochin,’ by M. 
Jombert, 1770, now lying before us. The brilliant 
and firmly touched plates engraved by St. Aubin, 
Masquelier, G. Aliamet, and others have been 
preserved and used again now. Like other 
works of the kind they show the charming tech- 
nical skill of those craftsmen and the sparkling 
vivacity of the artist, who, though he had some- 
thing of the vulgarity of Boucher, exhibited not 
a little of the grace and elegance of Watteau. 
It is easy to see why Madame de Pompadour 
gave him much employment. Why have we not 
reproduced the lively wit of Cochin’s ‘ Les Chats 
Angola de la Marquise du Deffand’ ? 


Japan and its Art, by M. B. Huish, has been 
republished by the Fine-Art Society, with many 
additions and some improvements, from the 
Art Journal. It is what it professes to be, a 
handbook of the history of Japan in relation 
to the art of the people, and a critical and 
explanatory account of that art and its leading 
schools and methods of employment. Mr. 
Huish writes sympathetically, and with no lack 
of admiration for the art craft which has lately 
been rather too much in vogue. His illustra- 
tions are numerous and excellent, and, wherever 
colour was not indispensable—colours not being 
admitted in the cuts—quite satisfactory. From 
the latest sources he has gathered the cream of 
our present knowledge of the subject. He is 
critical, not to say censorious on recent acquisi- 
tions of the British Museum, and appears to 
desire a great enlargement of the collections there 
and at South Kensington. We think he over- 
rates the importance of Japanese art, and 
we can by no means sympathize with his 
views. His ideas are our own as to the 
future of Japanese art, and he warns us 
against the irrepressible German in everything 
connected with the Island Empire. No doubt 
the concentrated energy of that great nation 
must be stronger than the scrambling and 
irregular efforts of a people like ours, whose will 
is swayed by every gust of temporary interest, 
whim, and prejudice. He warns us too that, if 
we do not look sharp and complete our art 
collections, the Government of Japan will forbid 
the export of the treasures we desire. Before 
long there will be an end to the production of 
fine things, and the study of Japanese virtw will 
become pure archeology, not without obligations 
to Mr. Huish. 








THE STUART EXHIBITION, NEW GALLERY. 


Tur New Gallery, when opened to the public 
on Monday next, will, we understand, contain 
more than two hundred portraits and paintings 
of various kinds (not to speak of nearly one 
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hundred and eighty miniatures, relics of all 
sorts, and manuscripts, such as letters and his- 
torical documents), extending from the end 
of the fifteenth century until that latest phase 
of the art of the old masters which was repre- 
sented by the Cavaliere Pier L. Ghezzi (the well- 
known caricaturist, 1674-1755) was passed, and 
faint signs of a revival of design in the North 
occurred in the work of Allan Ramsay (1713- 
1784), who produced a hard and prosaic, but 
sincere likeness of Flora Macdonald, which has 
come from the University Galleries, Oxford. 
Of the beauty and art shown in the greater 
number of the paintings the less said the better. 
Artists will, nevertheless, find consolation for 
these shortcomings in a few choice oil paintings 
and a number of charming miniatures. Ram- 
say’s portrait was No. 312 at South Kensington 
in 1867. 

The portraits of Mary, Queen of Scots, will 
interest a number of persons who care not for 
art and are indifferent to beauty; but both 
artists and antiquaries will derive pleasure from 
Janet’s miniature lent by Her Majesty, a work 
of exquisite quality, and historically precious 
because it is mentioned in Vanderdoort’s cata- 
logue of Charles I.’s pictures as hanging with a 
number of likenesses of that monarch’s ancestors 
in his cabinet at Whitehall thus: ‘* No. 33, 
supposed to be done by thesaid Jennet. Item, 
Done upon the right light, The second picture 
of QuEEN Mary of Scotland, upon a blew 
grounded square card, dressed in her hair, in 
a carnation habit laced with small gold lace, and 
a string of pearls about her neck, in a little 
plain falling band, she putting on her second 
finger the wedding ring.” The ring, if it related 
to marriage, was that which the fair young queen 
received from Francis II. of France on the 18th 
of April, 1558. The picture probably came from 
Scotland with the British Solomon, and may be 
said to be a standard likeness invaluable for test- 
ing the veracity of other pictures of Queen Mary, 
about which, indeed, we are, thanks to Mr. Scharf, 
nearly as well informed as her contemporaries. 
On the whole, this face is one of the finest, 
and certainly has the noblest expression and 
character, of all the likenesses of the queen. Of 
almost equal interest is the other Janet, re- 
nowned as “ Le deuil blanc,” because Mary wears 
the white mourning headdress and wimple she 
assumed on the death of her boy-husband, whose 
decease put an end to the scheme of uniting 
under Roman Catholic sovereigns the kingdoms 
of France, England, and Scotland. These por- 
traits, like all the other truthful portraits, re- 
produce that curiously sly, furtive, and amorous 
look in the eyes which at once attracts and 
repels the spectator. Vancerdoort referred, no 
doubt, to this example as follows: ‘‘ No. 15. 
Said to be done by Jennet. Item Another 
like unto the aforesaid piece [a defaced picture 
given to the king by the Marquis of Hamilton], 
more curiously done, of Queen Mary of Scot- 
land, in her white morning habit, in a black 
ebony frame; given to the King by the Lord 
Denby.” On the back of the portrait is the 
brand of Charles I. There are, we under- 
stand, not fewer than twenty portraits of 
all sorts of Mary, from the delicate study in 
black chalk drawn on paper by Clouet IIL, 
showing the girl of “neuf ans et six mois,” 
which we described in ‘‘ The Private Collections 
of England” among the numerous body of 
drawings at Castle Howard. From the same 
gathering have come to Regent Street Janet’s 
drawings of Francis II. when an infant, and 
the plump babyhood of ‘La Reyne Madellaine 
Descose.’ 

The famous diptych (so called) of James IIL, 
his wife Margaret of Denmark, Sir E. Bouckle, 
and a sort of Majesty of God the Father and the 
dead Christ, has been lent by the Queen from 
Holyrood. It is one of the finest examples of 


Gothic—or rather transitional—art in existence. 
The colours are brilliant, and the devotional 
figures are most exquisitely finished. By many 








it is ascribed to Mabuse, whose best work it | 


resembles very closely indeed. The Marquis of 
Lothian has lent his two perfect Holbeins, the 
half-length, half life-size portraits of Margaret 
Tudor in a red dress, and her handsome, gentle- 
looking husband, the young James IV., who 
holds in one hand a daisy or ‘‘ Marguerite” in 
flower. Thus Holbein is at his best. James V. 
and his second wife, Mary of Guise, are present 
here in the Marquis of Hartington’s diptych of 
life-size, half-length figures of very great charm 
and merit, valuable to critics because, although 
undoubtedly contemporary and painted in Scot- 
land (which was at that time by no means a 
nursing mother of fine art), they show the far- 
reaching influence of Italy, and, despite a stiff 
design and a technique at once timid and deli- 
cate, have the charms of elegance, veracity, and 
glowing colour. In the same company will be 
found Mr. Mackenzie Fraser’s head-portrait of 
Queen Mary in the quaint cap still bearing her 
name, which, as it is fancifully (but falsely) 
said, she devised to reduce the excessive height 
of her forehead. Its eyes are marked by that 
sly look to which we have already alluded. 
Half a dozen portraits of Darnley confirm the 
impression that he was a fool, if not a sot, and 
they speak ifl for art in Scotland in his day. 

No group of portraits here excels in interest 
those represented by the fine original whole- 
length by Oudry, and bearing his name, which 
Lord Hartington has lent, of Mary dressed in 
black and wearing a curious jewel with a Gothic S 
doubled in each limb of a cross, and enclosing at 
the intersection the figures in coloured enamels 
of Susanna and an Elder. This jewel occurs again 
in the versions of the same portrait lent by 
her present Majesty from Hampton Court, where 
we all remember it, and Lord Darnley. Others 
are at Hatfield and Welbeck. Mytens’s life-size 
portrait, which used to be ascribed to Zucchero(!), 
is here, and very like the above. On Mary’s 
breast in all these specimens hangs the silver 
crucifix which occurs in the so-called “ memorial 
pictures” from Windsor, Cobham, and Blair's 
College, Aberdeen (formerly at Douay and Liége), 
which, in addition to the striking whole-length 
chief figure, comprise minor designs of the final 
scene in ‘‘Avla Fodringha™y.” These, in nearly 
every detail, justify the painful account of Bur- 
leigh’s agent, an eye-witness, to his employer, 
and seem to include that agent himself taking 
notes close to the scaffold where the kneeling 
Mary, her neck already wounded, is about to be 
decapitated by the executioner, who got nervous 
at the fatal moment. The Blair’s College picture 
was bequeathed in 1620 to the Scots College 
at Douay by Elizabeth Curle, one of Mary’s most 
devoted attendants, who was present at her de- 
capitation, and whose portrait and that of Jane 
Kennedy, another attendant, occur, with their 
names above their heads, in the version from 
Windsor. 

Those who wish to see Mary in the brighter 
colours which best please her admirers must 
study the miniatures lent by various owners. 
We do not think the legends of her surpassing 
beauty are justified by these or any other por- 
traits. No doubt she was a very handsome 
woman; but she owed most of her fascination 
to her gracious manners and her wit. 

Her son figures here in the so-called ‘‘ ceno- 
taph picture” originally from Holyrood, where 
the baby-king kneels before the altar (where 
Christ, descended from the Cross, salutes him) 
and prays for vengeance on his father’s mur- 
derers, while the effigy of Darnley stretched on 
his tomb occupies the background, and the figure 
is coloured to represent the life. We hear that 
the Duke of Portland has lent his admirable 
Mytens of Charles I. as a boy in a green hunting 
dress. It is probably that mentioned in Chif- 
finch’s catalogue of King James’s pictures as 
‘No. 376, Prince Charles, at length, when he 
was young, with a pistol in his hand.” There 
are several portraits of Arabella Stuart in her 
“maiden hair” and white dress Le Fevre’s 





extremely pathetic ‘ Henrietta Maria when 
Old,’ holding the book marked ‘ Advantage of 
Death,” well known in Mr. A. Markison’s eo]. 
lection, will be found in the New Gallery, and 
touch hearts that regard with indifference the 
showy portraits of that unlucky and unwise 
woman’s younger days. A good Van Dyck of 
her in her prime has come from Alnwick 
while our present Queen has lent Van Dyck’s 
triple portraits of Charles, painted for Bernini’s 
bust. Some noble likenesses of the ‘‘ Queen of 
Hearts,” Elizabeth of Bohemia, by Honthorst 
and others, are in this company, which comprises 
“The Winter King,” “La Belle Henriette,” 
Mary of Modena, James II., a baby daughter 
of Charles I. who died young, and the Princes 
Rupert and Maurice. The so-called “‘ donkey. 
face” of the Chevalier de St. George in his old 
age will charm nobody, while it is difficult to 
see anything heroic in the countenance of his 
son Charles Edward, who is to be found in many 
pictures. 

Among the collections of miniatures that lent 
by the Duke of Buccleuch is said to be con. 
spicuous. Of relics there is a little world, from 
the book of prayer used by Queen Mary on the 
scaffold ; the Ashburnham relics of King Charles, 
including one of the two shirts he wore on the 
last day at Whitehall (which here meets again 
the other shirt he wore then) ; part of the pall 
which covered his coffin; three or four pairs of 
pistols Prince Charles Edward used at Culloden ; 
claymores, pieces of plaid, and swords; King 
Charles’s Prayer-Book (from Wotton), used on 
the scaffold ; locks of his hair and that of Mary, 
Queen of Scots; watches and clocks belonging 
to Charles I.; needlework Mary worked while 
vis-a-vis to Lady Shrewsbury (‘‘ Bess of Hard- 
wick ’’), her enemy and gaoler at Tutbury, who 
was mortally jealous of Mary and the Earl. It 
is easy to imagine what hate, spite, and wrath 
attended the needles of the ladies while they 
worked this elaborate piece. It is in evidence 
from Mary’s own letters that she was so aggrieved 
by the Countess’s treatment and the scandal 
attending their intercourse (which went so far as 
to allege that Mary had two children by the 
Earl—doubtless a blundering echo, so to say, of 
Bothwell’s twins), that she appealed to her 
‘*dear sister” Elizabeth, and broadly hinted 
that she would seek the protection of the law if 
the scandal was not stopped. Whereupon the 
Lords of the Council laid hold of one Walmes- 
ley, a publican at Islington, and punished him 
for spreading false reports and ‘‘ scandalization 
of my Lord of Shrewsbury”! We hear of the 
keys of Lochleven Castle, thrown in the lake by 
George Douglas when Mary escaped, and dredged 
from the bottom a few years ago. The relics of 
the Queen of Scots will appeal to all, whether 
they belong to her gayer hours, or to the sad 
periods of detention at Tutbury, Chartley, Chats- 
worth, and other places, or to the grim hall at 
Fotheringhay Castle, which James razed to the 
ground long before he found money enough to 
complete his mother’s monument in Westminster 
Abbey. We have some of her needlework, her 
gold rosary and crucifix, necklace, a ciborium of 
enamel, her watch, her rings, her étui, her hand- 
bell, and her seal. Of King Charles we have, 
besides the shirts worn at his death and put on 
lest the cold should make him tremble, his 
nursing shirts, lace cuffs, cloak, part of his beard, 
and a skull cap he sent—‘‘as the only token of 
remembrance he had it in his power to bestow’ 
—to Col. Salusbury, who led a half-armed body 
of Welshmen at Edgehill. The colonel was an 
ancestor of Mrs. Thrale (born Salusbury), and 
with his wild troops attacked the Londoners 
at Brentford with some effect. As was to be 
expected, the personal relics of the expelled 
princes of the house of Stuart are to be well 
represented in this collection ; some of them are 
very curious indeed, and full of interest. 
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NEW PRINTS. 


Old Nottingham. Twelve Etchings by T. T. 
Rowe. Parts I. and II.—A portfolio contain- 
ing six etchings of this series may be obte‘ned 
of the artist at 6, Hound’s Gate, Nottingnam. 
The specimens before us, although of no high 

retensions as works of art, are pleasing, faithful 
io nature, and sympathetic, especially in regard 
to the representation of brilliant effects of light 
and the softer lustre of ordinary day. Of the 
former we have seldom seen a happier instance 
than ‘ Wharves, Leen Side,’ a row of ugly but 
picturesque buildings close to calm and shining 
water; the less resplendent instance called 
‘Old Workhouse Yard’ is equally good if not so 
effective ; while the sober row of cottages and an 
open road, called ‘ Wilford Green,’ is very sin- 
cere and pretty. There is nothing difficult in 
Mr. Rowe’s achievement, and his subjects are 
very humble and simple indeed, but he deserves 
credit for taste in their treatment and for some 
extremely happy feats of draughtsmanship. 

Mr. L. B. Phillips’s large etching of ‘The Tower 
of London,’ of which we have an artist’s proof 
from Mr. Lefévre, is rather architectural and 
topographical than artistic, and there is some 
lack of variety in those tones and tints of the 
great fortress which lend themselves to pictorial 
treatment and might have gathered force in 
a vigorous system of light and shade. It is, 
nevertheless, a sincere, careful, and intelligent 
etching, and fortunately the view shows as little 
as may be of those foolish “ restorations” the 
world owes to Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

The Arundel Society’s second annual publi- 
cation for 1888, being a chromo-lithograph of 
Carpaccio’s picture at Venice, ‘St. George 
baptizing the Princess Cleodolinda and her 
Father,’ lies before us, and proves to be neither 
better nor worse than the majority of the pub- 
lications of a body which boasts that the country 
clergy of England— we suppose the church- 
restoring section of them was intended—find 
great comfort in contemplating such transcripts. 
This print is a dull libel upon Carpaccio, who 
really was an artist and not a Berlin chromo- 
lithographer. 





‘ILLUSTRATIONS OF BAPTISMAL FONTS.’ 

Clifton. 
Amonc the works published by the late Prof. 
Paley in 1844 you include in your notice 
(Atheneum, No. 3190, p. 813) the well-known 
book on fonts bearing the above title. May I 
be allowed to say that Paley was neither the 
author nor editor of this work, although, owing 
to the fact of his name appearing on the title- 
page as the author of the “Introduction,” the 
book is frequently referred to as ‘ Paley’s Fonts’ ? 
The work was published anonymously, the 
initials only of the editor being given in the 
“ Advertisement” following the title, **T. C., 
Oxford, Aug. 19, 1844.” “F, A. Paley, Esq.,” 
and others, are specially thanked for ‘‘im- 
portant assistance received” during the pro- 

gress of the publication. Who was T. C.? 
AtFreD E, Hupp, 








fine-Art Gossiy, 


In Room X. of the National Gallery there has 
been hung on a screen a powerfully painted head 
(very nearly full-faced) of a scholarly looking 
man, in a plain, flat linen collar, and dark robe, 
trimmed with fur, seated in a high-backed chair, 
holding a small book in the left hand, and rest- 
ing the right hand on the arm of the chair. At 
the back is a redcurtain. The head is that of 
aman of about sixty-five years of age, witha 
resolute, somewhat bull-dog-like expression, 
modelled with great care and firmness, and signed 
“N. Maes, An. 1664.” It is a very fine picture, 
for which the country is indebted to the liber- 
ality of Sir Theodore Martin, and a great addition 
to the collection of Dutch works in the gallery, 
where it is numbered 1277. 





Tue Royal Academy Winter Exhibition will 
be opened to the public on Monday, the 7th 
prox.; the private view is appointed for the 
Saturday preceding. 

Tue forthcoming number of the Archaological 
Journal will contain the following papers: 
‘Roman Antiquities in Touraine and the Cen- 
tral Pyrenees,’ by Prof. Bunnell Lewis; ‘St. 
Mary’s Church, Melbury Bubbe, Dorset,’ by 
Mr. ©. A. Buckler; ‘On Pigeon Houses in 
Churches,’ by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite ; ‘The 
Great Wall of China,’ by Mr. G. T. C. Werner 
(H.B.M. Legation Peking); ‘ Mural and other 
Paintings in English Churches,’ by Mr. J. L. 
André ; ‘ The English Medizeval Organ,’ by Dr. 
Hopkins ; ‘On a Fifteenth Century Spoon,’ by 
Mr. A. Vicars ; ‘Notes on Broughton Church,’ 
by the Rev. C. F. Wyatt; and the report of 
the Leamington meeting. 

Mr. G. Reprorp’s ‘ Art Sales,’ of which we 
have already spoken, will be issued to subscribers 
very shortly. It has cost much labour of a 
difficult kind. 

Tue third part of Mr. Wallis’s ‘Notes on 
Early Persian Lustre Pottery’ will shortly 
appear, with many illustrations by the author, 
reproduced by Mr. Griggs. It will conclude 
the study of the precursors in the history of 
Persian ceramic art, and comprise illustrations 
from the British Museum, South Kensington, 
Berlin, and the Hermitage, as well as from 
Sevres and the Louvre. The conclusions of the 
author are, we understand, to the effect that 
lustre ware is much older than the period hither- 
to claimed for it. Mr. Wallis has already given 
a reference to a book written in 1050, and men- 
tioning this ware. He now finds authority for 
attributing a still more remote date to its origin, 
that is, not less than five centuries. 


Our obituary notice of the late Mr. Redgrave, 
R.A., should have stated that when he retired 
from the surveyorship of the Queen’s pictures 
Her Majesty conferred on him the Companion- 
ship of the Bath. He was the channel chosen 
by the late Mr. Sheepshanks for presenting his 
pictures to the nation. Mr. Sheepshanks was 
at first strongly inclined to leave these paintings 
in his own house at Rutland Gate and appoint 
Redgrave its custodian ; the painter, however, 
induced the generous donor to place the works 
in the South Kensington Museum, where they 
are more accessible to the public and students 
in the Museum. 


Dr. ScHLIEMANN has dug some trial trenches 
on the Acropolis of Navarino, the ancient Pylos, 
the home of Nestor, and has visited the island 
of Sphacteria in order to study the cyclopean 
walls, upon which he is preparing a publication. 
At the Pirzeus has been discovered, in the locality 
called Pigada, a fragmentary stele with aétoma 
and acroteria, bearing the inscription ‘‘ Demetria 
daughter of Chairton.” In the excavations on 
the Athenian Acropolis have been discovered 
two statues of women, of natural size, with the 
heads perfect, and of an archaic period ; also two 
groups in Poros stone of heroic size. Of these 
the one represents a Hercules killing the Triton ; 
the other is composed of three monsters, of each 
of which the upper part has the body of a man 
and the lower that of a serpent. One of these 
is winged. They belorg to a very remote epoch. 

We learn from Athens that the Greek 
Government has declined to proceed with the 
arrangements made with France for the ex- 
cavations at Delphi, which the Greeks made 
dependent on the acceptance of the commercial 
treaty with Greece. The French Chambers 
were, no doubt, foolish in throwing out the 
treaty, but the bartering of antiquities against 
currant duties is hardly dignified on the part of 
the Greek Ministry. It is rumoured that the 
Germans are to take the place of the French at 
Delphi, but that may be an Hellenic canard. 











MUSIC 


NEW SONGS. 

The Ash Tree; At the Mid-Hour of Night; I 
will think of thee. By Hamish MacCunn. (Edin- 
burgh, Paterson & Sons.)—Musical genius is 
sometimes as vividly displayed in trifles as in 
elaborate works, and Mr. MacCunn’s songs are 
distinguished by freshness of style and melody. 
We give the preference to the second, in which 
the irregularities of the metre have a charming 
effect ; but the first, with words in the Scottish 
dialect and characteristic music, is also an excel- 


lent song. 
Two Songs. Words from the Spanish by 
W. C. Bryant. Music by Gerard Cobb, Op. 15. 


(Charles Woolhouse.)—These are also songs of 
a superior class. The first, ‘A Lullaby,’ is 
flowing and expressive, while the second, ‘A 
Lament,’ is remarkably fresh and piquant, though 
in character it is, perhaps, more Provengal than 
Spanish. This, however, is of no consequence. 
Both songs have an ad lib. violoncello accompani- 
ment, and in the second this is almost essential 
for the due realization of the effect. 

My Gentle Swallow and Fealty, by Erskine 
Allon (London Music Publishing Company), are 
somewhat disappointing. The composer always 
writes like a musician, but in the present instance 
he has attempted too much. His accompani- 
ments are laboured, and the music generally is 
too restless to be effective. Far more pleasing 
is Mr. Allon’s duet for contralto and baritone, 
Who is Sylvia? the quaint and the modern 
styles being happily blended in the phraseology 
of the music. 

The following are the most commendable 
among a large number of songs published by 
Messrs. Marriott & Williams: Away, Far Away, 
by Edith Marriott, excellently written for soprano 
voice, and above the average in artistic merit ; 
and Our Love, a quasi-sacred song for soprano 
or tenor, by Leslie Trowbridge, unpretentious, 
but pleasing. The rest are too commonplace to 
deserve mention. 

Messrs. Weekes & Co. send three ballads by 
H. J. Edwards, of which the most commendable 
as regards the music is From Night to Morn; 
the words, however, are morbid in tone,—also 
three tasteful little songs by H. Festing Jones, 
The Autumn is Old and Dieu qui Sourit being 
specially worthy of commendation for a certain 
freshness of manner. 

Waiting for Thee, Arabian Serenade, and 
Little Lady Bountiful, by Michael Watson (Ash- 
down), are of the composer’s usual calibre, being 
full of commonplace tune, and without any 
distinctive character. Thus the ‘ Arabian 
Serenade’ is not in the slightest degree Oriental, 
though in musicianly feeling it is the best of the 
three. 

Favourable mention may be made of The Rose 
Walk, by Edward Cutler (Enoch & Sons), a 
song for contralto in the style of an old-fashioned 
minuet ; Oh, Tais-toi, by Moray Maclean (Hollis 
& Co.), an effective French song with an arpeggio 
accompaniment, chiefly remarkable for the use 
of the note c sharp in the key of a flat; and 
There is a Shadow, a recently published ballad 
by Balfe (Novello, Ewer & Co.), said to have 
been composed for Madame Christine Nilsson. 








Biusical Gossiy. 


A number of students’ concerts in connexion 
with the various academies and music schools in 
the metropolis were given last week, of which 
the most important were those of the Royal 
Academy and the Royal College, both on Friday 
evening. At the former an interesting feature was 
Purcell’s ‘ Jubilate’ in p, a companion to the ‘ Te 
Deum’ in the same key. These were the first 
settings of the morning canticles ever scored for 
orchestra by an English composer, and were 
composed at Purcell’s ripest period, a year or so 
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before his lamented death. They are full of 
touches of genius, and some of the harmonies 
are strikingly modern. The performance was 
inadequate, chiefly owing to the disparity in 
numbers between the male and the female sec- 
tions of the choir. Of the students who ap- 
peared in the course of the programme we can 
warmly commend Miss Selina Cocks, violinist ; 
Miss Ethel Barnard, soprano; Mr. Clement 
Hann, violoncellist; and Miss Ada Brown, 
pianist. Dr. Mackenzie conducted the concert. 

At the Royal College excellent performances 
were given of Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto 
by Miss Polyxena Fletcher, and Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto by Mr. Jasper Sutcliffe. The 
orchestra, under Prof. Stanford, was also highly 
efficient. 

Tue Wagner Society announces a_ vocal 
recital of ‘Tristan und Isolde,’ with pianoforte 
accompaniment, at the Portman Rooms. The 
first act will be given on January 28th, the 
second on the 3lst, and the third on February 
4th. The two leading parts will be sung by 
Miss Pauline Cramer and Mr. W. Nicholl. 

At the last Saturday Popular Concert before 
Christmas Brahms’s ‘Gipsy Songs’ were given 
for the fourth time, and the programme included 
Schubert’s Quartet in a minor, Op. 29; Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in a for pianoforte and violon- 
cello, Op. 69 ; and Mendelssohn’s Prelude and 
Fugue in £ minor, Op. 35,No.1. Miss Fanny 
Davies was the pianist. The concerts will be 
resumed on Monday week. 

Mr. DANNREUTHER announces another series of 
his interesting musical evenings to take place on 
January 17th and 3lst and February 14th and 
28th. The programmes will include an octet 
for strings and horns, by Mr. Henry Holmes, 
and a sonata for pianoforte and violin, by Dr. 
Hubert Parry, both for the first time ; likewise 
Bach’s Suite in B minor for flute and strings ; 
Dvoradk’s Quintet in a, Op. 81; Parry’s Trio in 
E minor; Brahms’s Trio in ¢ minor, Op. 101 ; 
and Rheinberger’s Trio in B flat, Op. 121. 

Serious music has been confined this week 
to performances of the ‘Messiah.’ The work 
was given at Olympia on Monday with Miss 
Anna Williams, Miss Marian McKenzie, Mr. 
Charles Banks, and Mr. Barrington Foote as 
the soloists. On Wednesday a _ performance 
took place at the Albert Hall by Mr. Wiliiam 
Carter’s Choir, the principal performers being 
Miss Josephine Simon, Madame Patey, Mr. 
Valentine Smith, and Mr. Watkin Mills. 

WE have received The Musician’s Calendar 
(Boston, U.S., Silver, Burdett & Co.), an almanac 
giving musical events for every day of the year, 
together with quotations from musical works, 
and lines of verse bearing on the art. 

THE programme of Sir Charles Halle’s con- 
cert at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, on 
Thursday evening included Dvorak’s Symphonic 
Variations, Op. 78 ; Beethoven’s Overture, Op. 
124; Berlioz’s overture ‘ Le Carneval Romain’ ; 
and Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in G minor. 

WE regret to announce the death, at the early 
age of forty-four, of Mr. Frederick N. Lohr, of 
Plymouth. Mr. Lohr had for many years been 
one of the leading professors of music in that 
town, and had of late turned his attention to 
composition. Many of his ballads have met 
with considerable success. 

Tue Philharmonic Orchestra at Baltimore 
(U.S.) is discontinuing its concerts this winter 
for want of sufficient support. 

Le Ménestrel states that Frau Marianne Brandt, 
one of the greatest dramatic singers in Germany, 
is abandoning her professional career, and re- 
tiring into private life. 

A pavuGuTER of the great violinist Dr. 
Joachim has lately been singing with much 
success at Berlin. 








CONCERTS, &c., NEXT WEEK. 
Tvrs. Royal Choral Society, the ‘ Messiah,’ 8. Albert Hall. 
far. London Ballad Concert, 3, St. James’s Hal!. 
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THE WEEK. 


ADELPHI.—‘ The Silver Falls,’ a Drama in Four Acts. By 
George R. Sims and Henry Pettitt. 

A sINGLE conventional and not very suc- 
cessful melodrama is the solitary novelty 
with any claim to attention which at the 
London theatres has preceded Christmas. 
From whatever source Messrs. Sims and 
Pettitt have taken the idea of ‘ The Silver 
Falls,’ produced at the Adelphi last Saturday 
night, they have been ill advised in their 
selection of a background for their action. 
Such merit as their previous work has 
shown has sprung from familiarity with 
phases of home life and a knowledge not 
easily rivalled of the habits and modes of 
thought of the working classes in England. 
What opportunity of acquiring familiarity 
with Mexican surroundings either drama- 
tist may have obtained, and what motive 
can have induced them to select what to 
most Englishmen is a terra incognita, are 
things not easily to be understood. It is, 
at least, certain that the Mexican colour in 
their play is not very convincing nor very 
artistically laid on. A sufficiently polyglot 
population, no doubt, is attracted by the 
mines to some portions of Mexico. There is, 
however, not the slightest reason for taking 
the action there rather than elsewhere, nor 
have the personages introduced anything 
characteristically Mexican about them. 
There are no Indians, none of the half breeds 
whose passions, vices, and irregularities 
supply the basis of endless stories of crime. 
We have, on the contrary, a nondescript lot 
of Englishmen of all classes of life; and 
though the heroine and the man she has be- 
trayed, and by whom she is slain, are Mexican, 
the hero is an English gentleman, and the 
arch villain is a man belonging by birth to 
the same class, but influenced by a malig- 
nity so unprovoked and inexplicable as to 
be purely diabolic. No compensation for 
the loss of truthful pictures of English life 
is furnished by the presentation of Tennessee 
Bill, Slim Jim, Yokohama Joe, and other 
gentry with names suggestive of the works 
of Bret Harte, or of some slim and comely 
maidens in short skirts, who seem always 
on the point of breaking into a dance, but 
fail to do so, and leave the spectator just a 
little disappointed. 

At the outset the story promises well. 
In the house of a guileless and an unsophis- 
ticated young Englishman is a wife of 
suspicious prettiness, whose relations to her 
husband’s friends and to foreign visitors 
concerning whom the police are making 
close inquiries are sufficiently doubtful. 
The inopportune arrival of an uncle proves 
tothe husband that the woman who is to bethe 
future Lady Avondaleisashamelessstrumpet. 
The scenes in which the despairing con- 
viction that he has espoused a woman of 
horrible antecedents finds its way to the 
mind of the hero, and the fierce defiance by 
the woman of her opponents, strike a note of 
genuine passion, and awaken anticipations 
not to be realized. Little but what is 
commonplace follows this. The hero hides 
his shame in Mexico, an ill choice, since it 
is the country of his wife. He meets a 
pretty girl who is a sort of adopted daughter 
of the miners, loves her, and, crediting a 














report that his wife is dead, marries her 
On his wedding day his wife turns up ang 
frightens him. She is, however, killed } 
her old lover whom she- has betrayed, ang 
with her death all is well. 

This action is varied—it is scarcely relieyeq 
—by the eccentricities of a cockney couple 
who set up a store near the mine, and } 
the calling out of vigilance committees who 
like a hero of epigram, march boldly up a 
hilland then march down again. The comic 
scenes are, indeed, the weakest portion of 
the play. As the Mexican heroine Miss Olga 
Nethersole displayed afresh the power she 
has lately revealed in melodrama, and Miss 
Millward was agreeable as a young girl, 
Few of the actors were, however, well 
suited. Mr. Terriss was at sea as the hero, 
and other members of the company were 
seen for the most part to disadvantage, 
It is to be hoped after this unsatisfactory 
experiment Messrs. Sims and Pettitt will 
return to home themes and characters. 








Bramatic Gossiy. 


‘TricocHE ET CacoLeT’ was the revival at 
the Royalty on Boxing Night in place of ‘Le 
Réveillon,’ which has more than once been 
selected as especially suitable to Christmas, 
Messrs. Didier and Schey played the two rival 
agents, and Mdlle. Jane May was Fanny 
Bombance. Some additions were introduced 
to the comic business. 

M. Mayer has engaged the company of the 
Théatre Libre, under M. Antoine, which will 
make its first appearance on the 4th of February 
in ‘La Mort du Duc d’Enghien.’ What will be 
the outcome of this curious experiment remains, 
of course, to be seen. A portion only of a 
repertory which, owing to the conditions of 
performance, is not subject to the censure, 
will be given. 

TuE Globe is better adapted than the Lyceum 
to ‘ Prince Karl,’ and Mr. Mansfield’s perform- 
ance of the hero seems suited to its present home, 
to which last Saturday it was transferred. It 
is a humorous impersonation, with a quiet solid 
earnestness and conviction that are impressive. 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith was at home in the réle 
of the American ‘‘ dude,” which he assumed for 
the first time. In Mr. Cleary’s adaptation of 
‘ Editha’s Burglar,’ by Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, 
which also was revived, Mr. Lionel Brough was 
amusing as the cockney intruder, and Miss Lily 
Bowman was excellent as the child. This young 
actress was also seen to advantage in the revival 
on Wednesday of ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ Mr. 
Savile Clarke’s adaptation from Lewis Carroll. 

Mr. Too.e reappeared on Boxing Night at the 
theatre bearing his name, and obtained a warm 
reception as Mr. Milleken, M.A., in ‘The Don.’ 
Miss Kate Phillips, Miss Emily Thorne, and 
Messrs. Billington and Shelton reappeared in 
their original characters. ‘Deaf as a Post’ was 
also given. 

Coronet Damas, in ‘The Lady of Lyons, is 
now assigned at the Shaftesbury to Mr. Arthur 
Stirling, an excellent representative of the part. 

‘Faust up To Date’ was given on Monday 
night at the Gaiety, with Miss Violet Cameron 
for the first time as Faust. 

Ar the Olympic ‘East Lynne’ was produced 
on Wednesday, with Miss Kate Reid as Lady 
Isabel. At the Jodreil ‘ Apollo, M.D.,’ a piece 
by Sir Randal Roberts, was succeeded by ‘ Bob, 
a variety entertainment, written expressly for 
Miss Patti Rosa, who made in it her début. 

Ir is said that ‘Robert Elsmere’ is to be dra- 
matized in America and produced at a theatre 
in Chicago. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—E. A.—J. P. P.—A. H.—K. F. B. 
—received, 
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~ CHAPMAN & HAL 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for JANUARY. 


Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Contents, 
WAR. By General Viscount Wolseley. 
The ETHICS of CANNIBALISM. By H. H. Johnston. 
VICTOR HUGO: Toute la Lyre.—I. By A. C. Swinburne. 
PEN, PENCIL, and POISON: a Study. By Oscar Wilde. 
ELIZABETHAN and VICTORIAN POETRY. By J. A. Symonds, 
The SCIENTIFIC BASES of OPTIMISM. By W. H. Mallock. 
IBSEN’S SOCIAL DRAMAS. By Edmund Gosse. 
A VISIT to BOKHARA. By the Hon. George Curzon, M.P. 
The FUTURE of AGNOSTICISM. By Frederic Harrison. 





HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. 


By ERNEST RENAN. 
New Volume is in the press and will be ready in January. 








MADAME DE STAEL: 


Her Friends, and Her Importance in Politics and Literature. 
By CHARLOTTE, LADY BLENNERHASSETT. 
With a Portrait of Madame de Staél. 


3 vols. demy 8vo. {Jn January. 


FROM PEKIN to CALAIS BY LAND. 


By H. DE WINDT. 
With numerous Illustrations by C. E. Fripp from Sketches by the Author. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. [/n January. 


HUNTING IN HARD TIMES. 


By G. BOWERS. 


With 61 Coloured Illustrations. Oblong 4to. 12s, [This day, 


POWDER, SPUR, AND SPEAR: 
A Sporting Medley. 


By J. MORAY BROWN, Author of ‘ Shikar Sketches.’ 
With Illustrations by G. D. Giles and Edgar Giberne from Sketches by the Author. 
Crown 8vo. [January 9, 


THROUGH THE HEART OF ASIA OVER 
THE PAMIR TO INDIA. 


By GABRIEL BONVALOT. 
Translated from the French by C. B. PITMAN. 
With 250 Illustrations by Albert Pépin. 


2 vols. royal 8vo. 32s. [Now ready. 


LIFE ABOARD A BRITISH PRIVATEER IN 
THE TIME OF QUEEN ANNE. 


Being the Journal of Captain Woodes Rogers, Master Mariner, 
With Notes and Illustrations by ROBERT C. LESLIE. Large crown 8vo, 9s. 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“*T am not fond to appear in Print, but the Solicitations of my Friends who had read 
my Journal, and the mistaken Reports that were spread abroad of our Voyage, prevail’d 
with me at last to publish it.” Such are the modest words with which Captain Woodes 
Rogers, Master Mariner, prefaces his account of a voyage round the world in the reign of 
Queen Anne; whilst for a reproduction of the old sailor’s narrative, stripped of the tedious 
detail with which he thought fit to encumber it, we are indebted to Mr. Robert C. Leslie, 
who has selected this quaint old chronicle from the many similar documents that were 
plentiful during the last quarter of the seventeenth, and the beginning of the eighteenth, 
century. And we think that in such selection Mr. Leslie has shown much wisdom...... 
Mr. Leslie has performed his task as editor with great care and much conscientiousness, 
very remark betraying how congenial the work must have been to such a lover of things 
nautical. The illustrations are distinctly good, the character of the old frigates, together 
with their peculiarities of rig, being accurately preserved throughout......Mr. Leslie is to 
te congratulated on the production of a volume the contents of which are fully worthy 
of the artistic exterior which has been bestowed upon it.” 


ROUND ABOUT NEW ZEALAND. 


Being Notes from a Journal of Three Years’ Wandering in the Antipodes. 
By E. W. PAYTON. 
With 20 Illustrations by the Author. Large crown 8vo. 12s. 


From the BIRMINGHAM POST, 
, “The writer has been at pains to know, and know familiarly; he has travelled and 
lived in the land he describes till it has become to him asa home, its ways his ways, its 
thoughts his thoughts...... He has evidently a clearseeing eye, and we know no book on the 
subject of New Zealand which makes the reader feel so completely at home there. A special 
feature of the volume is the illustrations, apparently photogravures after drawings by the 
artist, These are excellent, and enable one to realize very vividly the places described.” 








| A 





L’S PUBLICATIONS. 





UNTRODDEN PATHS IN ROUMANIA. 


By Mrs. WALKER, 
Author of ‘Eastern Life and Scenery,’ &c. 


With 78 Illustrations, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


From VANITY FAIR. 

“Wisely leaving the usual beaten track of the tourist and his banal descriptions of 
things that every one can see, Mrs. Walker takes us into the inner life of the Roumanian 
people—so different from the semi-Europeanized and wholly vicious existence of the citizen 
of Bucuresci, or Bucharest, as the Roumanian capital is ordinarily called—and illustrates her 
description with numerous interesting sketches of character and scenery. Mrs. Walker’s 
book familiarizes us with new phases of the life of a country of which, notwithstanding the 
facility with which it may be studied, so little is yet known.” 


ART IN THE MODERN STATE. 


By LADY DILKE. Demy 8vo. 9s. 





THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRACTICE AS AN INSTRUCTIONAL SUBJECT. 


By J. WRIGHTSON, M.R.A.C. F.C.8., &e., 
Professor of Agriculture in the Normal School of Science and Royal School of Mines, 
With Geological Map. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
The TIMES, 

“ Professor Wrightson has produced a book that will come out satisfactorily from the 
most searching ordeal. In the first place the style of the work is pleasing, agriculture being 
lifted out of the rut of scientific pedantry and treated as a common-sense business under- 
taking...... The individuality of agriculture has been well maintained and represented, while 
the bearings of science upon the art are gracefully acknowledged. In the second place, the 
work is a good one because of the practical, sound, and robust manner in which agricultural 
principles are presented. There is a broad outline of general principles with enough of 
practical illustration to show how flexibly those principles adapt themselves to local needs 
and local requirements...... As a practical text-book of farming there is no work that we have 
read that can surpass this handy little volume, and it should have a good number of readers 
among those actually engaged in tilling the soil. But this is not its chief value. This 
comes from its being a model of the way in which agriculture, as an art, can be intelligently 
and popularly taught. ’ 


SKETCH OF THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


By J. DOUGLAS. Numerous Illustrations and Maps, crown 8vo. 6s. 


MARINE ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


By GEORGE C. V. HOLMES, 
Secretary of the Institution of Naval Architects, Whitworth Scholar, 


With 69 Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 3s, 


DECORATIVE DESIGN. 


An Elementary Text-Book of Principles and Practice. 


By FRANK G. JACKSON, 
Master, Birmingham Municipal School of Art. 


Fully illustrated. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 








THE MYTHOLOGY OF GREECE AND ROME. 


By O. SEEMAN. 
With Special Reference to its Use in Art. From the German. 
Edited by G. H. BIANCHI. 


64 Illustrations, [New Edition in the press, 


NEW EDITIONS IN THE PRESS. 
The LIFE of the RIGHT HON. W. E. FORSTER. 


By T. WEMYSS REID. (Jn January. 


WITH the CAMEL CORPS UP the NILE. By 


COUNT GLEICHEN. [Third Edition, January 9th, 


MODERN SCIENCE and MODERN THOUGHT. 


By SAMUEL LAING, [Fifth Thousand, January 9th. 


STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. By Ratpa 


IRON (OLIVE SCHREINER). (In January. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A NEW NOVEL BY VIOLET FANE. 


THE STORY OF HELEN DAVENANT. 


By VIOLET FANE, 
Author of ‘ Denzel Place,’ &c, 


3 vols. 








London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limite. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO0.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


——>—— 


BOOKS FOR THE WINTER EVENINGS. 


LOW’S STANDARD 
NOVELS. 


In small post 8vo. uniform, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 


Price SIX SHILLINGS each, unless where 
otherwise stated. 


By William Black. By Gecrge Mac Donald. 


Three Feathers. | Mary Marston. 
A Daughter of Heth (19th | | Guild Court. 

Edition). | The Vicar’s Daughter. 
Kilmeny. | | Adela Cathcart. 
In Silk Attire. | Stephen Archer. 
Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart. | Weighed and Wanting. 
Sunrise. Orts. 


| 





| 
| . 
By RB. D. Blackmore. | By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
| Daisies and Buttercups: a 
Lorna Doone. (25th Edition.)/ Novel of the Upper Thames. 
Also an Illustrated Edition, | The Senior Partner. 
31s 6d. and 35s. | Alaric Spenceley. 
Alice Lorraine. A Struggle for Fame. 


— N _— 
ara Vaughan. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
Crippsthe Carrier. TA Pow Sorrow. , 
Erema ; or, My Father's Sin. | Out of Court. 

| A Stern Chase. 


Mary Anerley. 
Christowell : a Dartmoor Tale. | 
By W. Clark Russell. 
| Wreck of the “‘ Grosvenor.” 








Tommy Upmore. | 





| John Holdsworth 
By Thomas Hardy, Ma‘ “i aeeaes 
The Trumpet- Major. | A Sailor’s Sweetheart. 
Far from the Madding Crowd. | The *‘ Lady Maud.” 
The Hand of Ethelberta. | Little Loo: a Tale of the South 
A Laodicean. Sea. 
Two on a Tower. } la Sea Queen. 


| Jack’s Courtship. 
My Watch Below. 

| A Strange Voyage. 
The Frozen Pirate. 


By Frank R. Stockton, 
By Joseph Hatton. Author of ‘ Rudder Grange.’ 
Three Recruits and the Girls | The Late Mrs. Null. 
They Left Behind Them. The Beeman of Orn. 5s. 
The Old House at Sandwich. ‘The Hundredth Man. 


A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
The Return of the Native. 
The Mayor of Casterbridge. 








NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


Contents, 


COMMODUS: a Play. General Lew. Wallace. 
tions drawn by J. R. Weguelin. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY in IRELAND. Commis- 
sioner MacCarthy, Dublin. 10 Illustrations from Photographs by 
Elliott & Fry, Lafayette, Werner & Son, &c. 

The CLERGY and the TIMES. Archdeacon Mackay-Smith, 

ISABEL’S STORY. Annie Porter. 


BALLAD of the BIRD-BRIDE. Grobam R. Tomson. With 
2 Lilustrations drawn by F. 8. Church 


The BEAVER. H. P. Wells. 
A. B. Frost and L. Joutel. 


JUPITER LIGHTS: a Novel. 


Wooison, 
COMMENTS on KENTUCKY. Chas. Dudley Warner. 
COLLOQUIAL ENGLISH. Professor A. 8. Hill. 


RUSSIAN BRONZES. Clarence Cook. 
Photographs. 

MODERN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. F. C. Beach, 
Ph.B. 13 Lllustrations from Photographs by J. Thomson, Hugh 
O'Neil, Adams and Scanlan, &c. 


The ANCIENT CITY of WISBY. W. W. Thomas, jun. 


16 Lilustrations drawn by T. ce Thulstrup. 


THINGS ONE WOULD WISH to HAVE EXPRESSED 
DIFFERENTLY. Drawn by George du Maurier. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. George William Curtis, 
EDITOR'S STUDY. William Dean Howells. 
MONTHLY RECORD of CURRENT EVENTS. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. Conducted by Chas. Dudley Warner. 
Seventy Illustrations, 


7 Illustra- 


12 Illustrations drawn by 


Part I. Constance Fenimore 


7 Illustrations from 


London: 

SAMPsON Low, Marston, SEARLE & RIVINGTON 
(LIMITED), 

St, Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.C, 


A NEW WORK in COMPARATIVE PHI- 

LOLOGY, viz : A Comparison of upwards of 900 Sanscrit Words 

with those of like Sound and Sense in English, Greek, Latin, and 

Hebrew. The Sanscrit Words are given in Ruman Character as well, 20 

that it is easily intelligible toan English Student By the Rev. BROCK- 

LESBY DAVIS, M.A. C.M 8., late Fellow of St. Peter's Col!., Cambridge. 
Price 1s. 


Please send 13d. in stamps to Apsley House, Torquay, and a copy will 
be forwarded. 





FIFTH EDITION. 


Crown 8vo. price 6s. 
THE STANDARD of VALUE, 


BY 
WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN. 


London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


W. Cc BENNETT'S PORN SE, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 

Atheneum :—“ There ballads are spirited and stirring : such are ‘The 
Fail of Harald Hardrada,’ - Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ and ‘Corporal 
John,’ the soldier’s name for the famous Duke of Marlborough, which is 
a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 
‘Inkerman,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are excellently well said and sung. As a 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's Ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.” 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s 
SCNGS for SAILORS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, an Attempted 
Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zschylus. 
Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. 











FOR GIFT OR PRIZE BOOK, 
Now ready, crown 8vo. with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 
The NEW or SECOND SERIES of 


DJ) STINGUISHED 4 ANGLO-INDIANS, By Col. 
B. LAURIE. 


“No better reading can be recommended for the use of young men 
than the lives of distinguished Anglo-Indians.’’—Standar. 

“Col. Laurie continues admirably the work which he so well a 

“ Bristling with illustrious names....We have here nine substantial 
biographical sketches, together with brief notices of two dozen or more 
names also‘ well worthy to be filed’ on fame’s eternal bead-roll.” 


Daily News. 
London: Ww. H. Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place, 8 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 448 pages, cloth gilt, 5s. post free. 
AN APPROPRIATE GIFT-BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS OR 


NEW YEAR. 
THE PERENNIAL DIARY. 


This Diary is intended as a record of the most noteworthy incidents in 
the iife of the writer, and serves for the memoranda of many years, 
perhaps ofa lifetime. It may be used for any single year and will afford 
space for very copious entries. 

It can be begun at any time. 

It can be made retrospective. 

It need not be wricteu up every day. 

It does not require renewal. 

Pris may be employed as a record of scientific phenomena or of business 








es ‘contains a for the Personal History aud Family Register of the 
writer, and blank pages for 








John Hey wood, Deansgate, Manchester ; and 11, Paternoster-buildings, 
ndon. 


ee  , 


Just published, demy 8vo. 40 pp price 1s.; post free, 1s. 1d, 
N ACBETH and LADY MACBETH. An Essa 
By J. COMYNS CARR. y. 
Bickers & Son, 1, Leicester-square, W.C. 


ee, 
Now ready, crown 8yo. 3s, 6d. 


PRAYERS for ONE and ALL. With Bj) 
Reading and Numbers chosen from Hymns Ancient and Modern, “ 
Bickers & Son, 1, Leicester-square, W C. 








Just published, price 1s. 


THE IN INTRINSIC and RELATIVE VALUES of 


Subj ig — Gold—Capita!— 





Credit. By RUKLOS 
London: Wertheimer, Lea & Co. Circus-place, London-wall, 


WORKS 


OF THE LATE 


MR. LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


ee 


PICCADILLY: a Fragment of Con. 


temporary Biography. With 8 Illustrations hy Rich; 
Doyle. Eighth Edition. 4s, 6d.—Cheap Edition. 10 
paper cover, 2s. 6d. 


EPISODES in a LIFE of ADVEN. 


TURE; or, Moss from a Rolling Stone. Fourth Edition, 
Post 80. 6s. 


ALTIORA PETO. Illustrated Edi. 


tion. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s.—Cheap Edition, in paper 





cover, 2s. 6d, 
TRAITS and TRAVESTIES: 
Social and Political. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The LAND of GILEAD. With Ex. 


cursions in the Lebanon, With Illustrations and Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 21s. 


The LAND of KHEMI. 


with Illustrations, 10s, 6d. 


MASOLLAM: a Problem of the 


Period. A Novel. 3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


SCIENTIFIC RELIGION; or, 


Higher Possibilities of Life and Practice saeondhs the 
Operation of Natural Forces. Second Edition. 8vo, 
16s. 


Post 8vo, 


SYMPNEUMATA;; or, Evolutionary 


Functions now Active in Man. Edited by LAURENCE 
OLIPHANT. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Wm. BLAcKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


HAZELL’S ANNUAL, 1889: a Cyclopzedic Record of Men and Topics 


of the Day. 8vo. 700 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HAZELL’S ANNUAL, 1889.—Fourth year of issue. 


larged, Revised, and Rewritten to December, 1888. Globe :—‘‘ A wonderful compilation.” 


Greatly En- 
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HAZELL’'S ANNUAL, 1889.—Over 3,500 Original Articles by 


eminent Specialists. ‘paitea by E. D. PRICE, F.G.S. 


—Times:—Full and trustworthy. 


HAZELL'S ANNUAL, 1889. 


Scotsman :—‘‘ Forms quite a library in itself.” 


This book has broken new ground among works of reference.” 


HAZELL’S ANNUAL, 1889.—Atheneum :— 


Pall Mall Gazette :—“ Certainly the most valuable year-book published. 
The range of subjects is simply marvellous,” 


pendium of nas A 


London: HopDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row. 


‘¢A most useful cor 





NOTES AND 


The VOLUME, JULY to DECEMBER, 
WITH THE INDEX, 

Price 10s. 6d, cloth boards, 

SHORTLY 


WILL 





UERIES. 


1888, 





BE READY. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS 


Now ready, in Three Volumes, demy 8vo. price 54s, 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 


By JAMES BRYCE, M.P. D.C.L., 
Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford, Author of ‘The Holy Roman Empire.’ 
Part I.—THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
Part II.—THE STATE GOVERNMENTS. 
Part III—THE PARTY SYSTEM. 
Part IV.—PUBLIC OPINION. 
Part V.—ILLUSTRATIONS AND REFLECTIONS. 
Part VI—SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


The RECLUSE: a Poem. By William Wordsworth. Feap. 8vo. 
The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM WORDS- 


WORTH. Copyright Edition. With an Introductory Essay by JOHN MORLEY, and Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


This Edition contains, in addition to the Author’s Notes, which are still Copyright, a hitherto unpublished 
Poem of about 700 lines. 











MR. GEORGE MEREDITH’S NEW POEMS. 


A READING of EARTH. By George Meredith, Author of 


‘Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth,’ ‘ Ballads and Poems of Tragic Life.’ Extra fcap. 8vo. 5s. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A LITTLE PILGRIM IN THE UNSEEN.’ 


The LAND of DARKNESS, along with some further Chapters 


in the Experiences of the Little Pilgrim. By the Author of ‘ A Little Pilgrim in the Unseen.’ Crown 8vo. 5s 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY H. RAILTON AND HUGH THOMSON. 


(COACHING DAYS and COACHING WAYS. By W. Outram 


TRISTRAM. With numerous Illustrations by Herbert Railton and Hugh Thomson. Extra crown 4to. 21s, 
The Times says :—‘‘ The illustrations are wonderfully spirited and true to life...... The humours of the old coaching 
days are embodied in travellers of various types, in coachmen and guards, boots, postboys, and chambermaids.” 
The Guardian says :—‘* The volume is full of interesting recollections of famous places and people.” 
The St. James’s Gazette says:—‘‘To anybody who cares for the jolly old times, or who wishes to gain an insight into 
them, this beautiful volume will be a most welcome present at any time of the year.’ 


WITH UPWARDS OF EIGHTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SKETCHES from a TOUR THROUGH HOLLAND and GER- 


MANY. By J. P. MAHAFFY and J. E. ROGERS. [Illustrated by J. E. Rogers. Extra crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THOMAS POOLE and HIS FRIENDS, By Mrs. Sandford. With 


Portrait. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. 
The Saturday Review says:—‘‘ Mrs. Sandford’s description forms a graphic outward portraiture of a man to whose 
noble, mental, and moral qualities nearly every page of these volumes witnesses. The book is a worthy memorial of a 
genuine English worthy.” 


A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN INGLESANT,’ 


The COUNTESS EVE. By J. H. Shorthouse, Author of ‘Sir 


Percival,’ ‘ The Little Schoolmaster Mark,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Spectator says :—‘* Mr. Shorthouse has written nothing since ‘ John Inglesant’ so good as this little tale...... A re- 
markable little story.” 


MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


4 CHRISTMAS POSY. By Mrs. Molesworth, Author of 


‘Carrots,’ ‘Tell Me a Story,’ ‘ Little Miss Peggy,’ ‘The Cuckoo Clock,’ ‘Four Winds ein! &c. Illustrated by 
Walter Crane. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 


The Szturday Review describes the book as :—‘' Mrs, Molesworth’s delightful budget of stories.” 


The POPULATION of an OLD PEAR-TREE; or, Stories of 


Insect Life. From the French of E. VAN BRUYSSEL. Edited by the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ New 
Edition. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. [Macmillan’s Books for the Young.—New Volume, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 351, for JANUARY, price 1s., contains :— 





Profusely illustrated, price 6d. ; by post, &d. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTATED 
MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY, 


_ 


. MAROONED. By W. Clark Russell. Chapters 7-9. 


contains :— 





1, The VIRGIN and CHILD, after Lorenzi di Credi. 2. A PRACTICAL PHILANTHROPIST and his WORK. By 
2, = — of the WOLF. By Stanley J. Weyman Dr. Knight. 
of OLD ENGLISH HOMES, VI. BERKE- / 
- LEY CASTLE. By Blizabeth Balch. Ilustrated. 3. Dr. JONSON'S FAVOURITES. 
e ERGEANT. By Archibald F ; 
. GWALIOR. By Hon. Lewis Wingfield. With lilustrations. | * The INDIAN in CANADA. By W. Macdonald Osley. 
6 ey ig ‘same —"" Wilde. With Illustrations | 5, A STORY of CHIOS. By Mrs. Lynch. 
arper Pennington 
+ 1. SANT’ ILARIO. By P. Marion Crawford. 6. The BLOODY DOCTOR. By Andrew Lang. 
pad CETERA. By H. D. Traill 7. The PRACTICE of LETTERS 
rN A Unique Present.—A Year's Subscription to The | ~ ‘ 
GLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. Single Numbers, | 8. SHAKESPEARE’S RELIGION and POLITICS. By 


i; by post, 8d. Yearly Subscription, 6s. 6d.; if by post, 8s. 6d. 





Goldwin Smith. 


VACMILLAN § CO’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS suitable for Prizes and Presentation is now ready. 
London: MACMILLAN & CO, Bedford-street, Strand. 





Published Monthly, price SIXPENCE, post free, 


THE BOOK-WORM: 


A Magazine of Old-Time Literature. 


1889, 

The New Volume of the BOOK-WORM, which 
commenced with the December, 1888, issue, will 
contain several highly interesting and important 
papers dealing with books and bookmen. The Editor 
has arranged for a Series of Articles on 


Durer, Bewick, Bartolozzi, Blake, and other famous 
Engravers, 
with examples of their works. 


Bookselling Localities, including Paternoster-row, 
Holywell-street, and St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

Special Articles on Old Newspapers, and such as 
the Athenian Mercury, the Craftsman, the North 
Briton, the Spectator, Mists’ Journal, and the Bee, 
will be dealt with exhaustively and yet concisely, 

A Series of Sketches of 

The Book-Worms of Yesterday and To-day 
will from time to time appear, and, whenever possi- 
ble, with Portraits. 
English Classics 

will also claim notice, and this section will contain 
some interesting particulars, bibliographical and 
otherwise, of the 

Mort D’Arthur, Gulliver’s Travels, The Compleat 

Angler, The Whole Duty of Man, More's Utopia, 

and several others. Chronicles, such as 

Grafton’s, Froissart’s, and Hollingshead’s, 
will be described, as will also the Dictionaries of 
Bailey, Johnson, Richardson, and Miller. The origin 
and growth of the leading publishing houses, for 
example, 

Murray, oo Rivingtons, Churchills, 

Griffith & Farran, 

will also be described in the pages of the BOOK- 
WORM, Each Number will usually contain a 
Ballad or Song relating to books, 


Bookbinding in various periods will be illustrated 
and described, 

First Editions, Private Presses, Suppressed Books, 
Remarkable Dedications, Bookstalling Reminis- 
cences, Early Almanacs, Americana, Old Book 
Auctions, Ballads and Broadsides, Bibles and Devo- 
tional Books, Early Printing Presses, Elizabethan 
Literature, Reviews and Critics of the Last Century, 
Standard Editions of Well-known Books, Great 
Libraries, Collectors’ Whims, &c., and nearly every 
other conceivable topic relating to books and their 
surroundings, will be touched upon. ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS will be numerous in the New Volume, and 
no trouble or expense will be spared to make the 
BOOK-WORM an attractive and useful publication. 


*,* The BOOK-WORM is published Monthly, price Six- 
pence, and will be sent post free for Twelve Months for Six 
Shillings, by the Publisher; or it can be had at any Book- 
seller’s or Bookstall. 


Contents of the JANUARY Number, 


BOOK-WORMS of YESTERDAY and TO-DAY: Mr. 
QUARITCH. With Portrait. 

BOOK BORROWERS. 

SWIFTIANA in the ‘GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.’ 

PUBLISHING in ITALY. 

INKS and PENS in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

ROWLANDSON the CARICATURIST. With 2 Illustrations, 

BOOKS and BINDINGS. 

BENTLEY versus BOYLE. 

A VIEW of the GLOBE. 

LITERARY ANECDOTES of GOLDSMITH. 

HENRY GRATTAN’S LIBRARY. 

MISCELLANEA:—The Asylum of Genius—One Class of 
Book - Hunter—The American Bookseller—The Early 
Friends and their Booksellers—Davy’s System of Divinity 
—Dr. Gideon Harvey—Poetry, Wholesale or Retail— 
Early Italian Books—Salad for the Social—Steele’s 
Ladies’ Library. 


B. 


Now ready, in handsome 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, 7s. 6d. 


The First Volume of the BOOK-WORM. 
An Illustrated Treasury of Old-Time Literature, 


Full of Quaint and Curious Information on Old Books and 
Bookmen, Early Editions, Bookbinding, Ancient MS8., Old 
Booksellers, Book Auctions, Literary Anecdotes, Ballads, 
Famous Libraries, Americana, Early Printers, Book-Worms, 
Dedications, Rare Tracts, &c. A full Index is added to the 
Volume. 

“A valuable contribution to current literature.’’—Newcastle Chronicle. 

“ The contents of this quaintly illustrated volume are so varied and of 
so interesting a nature that it will be appreciated by a large circle 
of ordinary readers as well as by those who may be classed ‘literati.’’’ 

Morning Post. 


London: ELLiIoT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
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One Shilling, post free, 
RONCHITIS: and ASTHMA, 
MOORE, MD. 
London : James Epps & Co. 170, Piccadilly. 


Published by Subscription. Price Three Guineas, 
_— ORDINARY of BRITISH ARMORIALS : 


A Dictionary of Coats of Arms so arranged t) he 
* Names of Families whose Shields have beenplaced “— Buildings, 
Seals, Plate, Giass, &c., can be readily ascertained. 
By the late J. W. PAPWORTH., and Edited from p. 696 by the late 
A. MORANT, F.S8.A. In 1.125 pp. 8vo. double columns, to bind in 
1 or 2 vols.—Address Mr. W. Parwortu, 33, Bloomsbury-street, W.C. 


By GEORGE 








NEW EDITION, completing 157th Thousand, with Frontispiece and 
Diagrams, 544 pp. price 3s. 6d. 
ELL’S, STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST. 
Principles and Exercises, with a copious Selection of 
Pieces for Reading and Recitation. 
By D. C. BELL and ALEX. MELVILLE BELL, F.E.LS8. 

“ A well-known and standard book, a manual at once of instruction in 
elocution and of selections of the widest possible variety. The instructions 
are very full and scientific. giving exercise in pronunciation, emphasis, 
moderation, gesture, attitude, motion, &c.’’—School Board Chronicle. 

“Few works of its class have obtained a wider or more deserved 
popularity.’’—Scotsman. 

“ An abundance of excellent pieces for recitation.”"—Practical Teacher. 


London : Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Eaternester-row. 
—~ 


Seventeenth Edition, nn 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, price 5s. handsomely 
printed in Red and Black, 
WHIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. The 
Standard Work on Whist. By ““CAVENDISH.”’ With an Appendix 
on Americar Leads. ; 





DE LA RUE & CO’S LIST. 





Third Edition, cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, _ 5s. handsomely 
printed ia Red and Blac 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: American Leads and 
the Plain-Suit Echo. By ‘‘ CAVENDISH.” 





Cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, price 3s. 6d. 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS of. Edited by J. L. 
BALDWIN. And a TREATISE on the GAME, by JAMES CLAY, 





Fifth Edition, cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 
WHIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By Dr. Pouz, F.R.S. 


An Besy on the Scientific and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern 
Game. “ WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 


DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, CON- 
DENSED asesnenintey — TABLET CALENDARS for 1889, in great 
variety. may pow be of all Booksellers and Stationers. Also, 
the * FINGER- SHAPED DIARIES,”’ in neat cases. Wholesale only 
of the Publishers, 

Tnos. De La Rue & Co. Bunhill-row, London, E.C, 


DR. SMILES'S WORKS. 


—_—¥_>—— 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Ilus- 


trated. 5 vols. 7s. 6d. each. 

“We cannot but refer to the captivating and instructive 
volumes which Mr. Smiles has devoted to the ‘ Lives of the 
Engineers,’ a record not before attempted of the achievements 
of arace of men who have conferred the highest honour and 


the most extensive benefits on their country.” 
Edinburgh Review. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


With Illustrations. 21s. ; 7s. 6d.; or 2s. 67. 

‘© We have read this book with unmingled satisfaction. We 
hardly ever remember to have read a biograpby so thoroughly 
unaffected....It is an artless attempt to set out the character 
and career of one of the most ingenious, honest, resolute, 
homely, and kind-hearted of human beings. The entire style 
of the work is unambitious, lucid, thoroughly manly, and 
good.”—Saturday Review. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: 


an Autobiography. Illustrated. 6s. 

“The whole range of literary biography may be searched in 
vain for a more interesting record of an active, useful, success- 
ful, and happy life, than is presented by the delightful auto- 
biography of James Nasmyth.”—Edinburgh Review. 

A few copies of the Large-Paper Edition, with Portrait Etched 
by Rajon, 8vo. 16s., can still be obtained. 


LIFE and LABOUR; or, Charac- 


teristics of Men of Industry, Talent, and Genius. 6s. 


MEN of INVENTION and IN- 


DUSTRY. 6s. 





6s, each. 


SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 


SELF-HELP IN FRENCH, 5s. 





INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch 


Naturalist. Illustrated by George Reid, R.8.A. 63. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK, Geologist 
and Botanist. Illustrated. 12s. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street, 








“LEARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL.”—Atheneum, 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIEs.’” 








Hdinburgh Review, 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d,; or free by post to the 
Continent, 44d, 


NOTES AND 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION 


Auth 


QUERIES: 


FOR LITERARY MEN The 


AND 


GENERAL READERS. 





*,* Subscription, 103, 3d. for Six Months; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage, 





The Sixth Series of NorEs AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols, price 10s. 6d. each Volume, con. 


tains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following FF 


Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 


The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The 
“*Meal Tub Plot”—Episcopacy in Scotland — English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
Places of Charles Il.—Where did Edward II. die?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius and Boadicea — 
William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—‘ The Green 
Bag ”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
the Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- 
bellion. 


Biography. 
Luis de Camoens— Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir John Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘‘ Adeste Fideles ”— 
“The Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the 
Fox’—‘“‘ Lead, kindly Light’"—Rabelais—London Pub- 
lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament —The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen’s 
Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion ’—Early Roman 
Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries of 
Eton, and Trinity Coliege, Cambridge—‘‘ Dame Europa” 
Bibliography — Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—‘ Eikon Basilike Deutera ’—William 
of Tyre—Bibliography of Skating—‘The Book’—Notes 
on the‘ Religio Medici’—Authorship of the ‘ Imitatio’ 
—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 
Slavonic Mythology —Folk-lore of Leprosy — Lycan- 
thropy—North Italian Folk-lore— Friday unlucky for 
Marriage —West Indian Superstitions—* Milky Way ”— 
Folk-lore of Birds—Featiaer Superstition—Medical and 
Funeral Folk-lore. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French 
Stage—‘ Auld Robin Gray’—‘Harpings of Lena’— 
MS. of Gray’s ‘Elegy’—The ‘ Mystery’ of 8S. Panta- 
leon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures of Memory’—* Blue tonnets 
over the Border ”—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson’s ‘ Palace of Art’—Ballad of ‘ William and 
Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by J. M. 
Neale —Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream 
of Fair Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
“To rule the roast ”"—‘‘ Licked into shape”—‘‘ Bosh ” 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘To the bitter 
end”—Conspicuous by his absence—Play old Goose- 
berry —‘‘The grey mare is the better horse” — Bred 
and born— Drunk as David’s sow— Cut off with a 
shilling—Tin —money—Getting into a scrape. 





Fine Arts. 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 


Classical Subjects. 


Topography. 


Miscellaneous. 





Philology. 


Tennis — Puzzle — Rickets—American Spelling—Snob~ 
Jolly—Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford — Maiden 
in Place-names—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag 
—Bulrush — Tram — Hearse — Whittling — Beef-eater— 
Boom—At bay. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 


The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Differences 
— Barony of Valoines — Colonial Arms — Earldom of 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of Vasco da 
Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk, 


The 


Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘ Hours’ of Raphael— 
Rubens’s ‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays— 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of Byron—Velasquez and 
his Works—Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s ‘Attack on 


Jersey.’ 


The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig= 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepul: 
chres—Canonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century “ Indul- 
gence”—The ‘‘Morth’s Mind”—Clergy hunting in 
Scarlet—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in Churches— 
Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer- 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the 
Channel Isles—Metrical Psalms—Order of Adminis 
tration. 


ITS 


Persii Satire’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of 
Augustus—“ Acervus Mercurii”—‘‘ Vescus’ in Georgics, 
iii, 175—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire ii.—Transliteration of 
Iliad i.—Aristophanes’ ‘Rane ’—Simplicius on Epic- 
tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—‘‘ Felix quem 
faciunt,” &c. 

























Grub-street—Porta del Popolo—“ Turk’s Head” Bagnio 
—The Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames 
Embankments—-Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle 
Temple Lane—Ormond-street Chapel—Roman Villa at 
Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castle—Rushton 
Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House, 


Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—0. E. 
—Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery— 
Wife Selling—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Croco- 


dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarotl 
—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to the 
Ancients—Names of American States—Carucate—Female 
Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants—Jewesses and “BR 
Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beaumon- nutritio, 


tague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bona 
parte-Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curle! 

Female Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys— 
Church Registers—Arm-in-arm—E. 0. — Napoleon's 


Legacy to Cantillon. 


providec 
doctors’ 
built up 
floating 
keeping 





Published by JOHN ©, FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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THE COLLECTED WORKS OF D. G. ROSSETTI. 


CONTENTS. 
Vor. L—POEMS, PROSE TALES, and LITERARY PAPERS. 
Vor. II.—TRANSLATIONS, PROSE NOTICES of FINE ART. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth gilt, bound from the Author’s own design, price 18s. 
* * A few Copies have been specially bound, SUITABLE for PRESENTS, in blue pigskin, with the 
Author's own design in gilt, top edges gilt, price 21, 2s. 
ELus & ELvEy, 29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


The ARGOSY.—FEATHERSTON’S STORY, the commencement 


iew, 














of a Story by JOHNNY LUDLOW (Mrs. Henry Wood), commences in the ARGOSY for JANUARY, 
now ready. E . 
NOW READY, 
THE ARGOSY, for January. 
Contents. 

» CON 1, The VILLAGE BLACKSMITH: a New Serial Story. 
wing F Chap. 1. The Forge. 

Chap. 2. Mr. Ryot Tempest takes the Chair. 

Chap. 3. Mrs. Canter at Home. 

Illustrated by Willam Small, 

ee 2, FEATHERSTON’S STORY. By Johnny Ludlow (Mrs, Henry Wood). 
faiden - 3. GUSTAVO BECQUER. By Miss Betham Edwards. 
—Brag 4. ON BOARD the BATAVIA. By Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.S. With Seven Illustrations. 


eater — 5. A BIRTHDAY. By George Cotterell. 
6. LATIMER’S NOVEL. 
7. ‘The STUFF that DREAMS are MADE OF.” 





f Arms 8. HOW LORD ROLAND MET his WIFE. 
Bee of 9. NEW YEAR'S DAY. 

ne Sixpence Monthly. 
sco da 


The ARGOSY.—The VILLAGE BLACKSMITH, a New Serial 








yhael— Story, illustrated by W. Small, commences in the ARGOSY for JANUARY, now ready. 
| 
yr RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, 8, New Burlington-street, W. 
ck on 
NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR J. 8S. BLACKIE, 
Wig- 
Sepul: This day is published, 


Ide SCOTTISH SONG: 


ng in ° 

ae-f ITS WEALTH, WISDOM, AND SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE. 
eens— 

rayer- By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 

in the Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, 

minis 


Author of ‘ Lays and Legends of Ancient Greece,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo. with Music, 7s. 6d. 





NEW NOVEL BY L. B WALFORD. 





This day is published, 


A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. 


By L, B. WALFORD, 


Author of ‘ Troublesome Daughters,’ ‘ Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life,’ ‘ Pauline,’ ‘Cousins,’ 
‘The Baby’s Grandmother,’ &c. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 





WILLIAM BLAackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


' GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING, 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has 
provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills, It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point, We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
JAMES EPPS & ©O, HOMGIOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON, 














HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREE? 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON —Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightntng effected in al! parts of 

* the World. Loss Claims arranged with p and liberality 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD. f Secretaries, 








NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.p: 1714. Chief Office, 8b, 
Cornhill, E.C. West-End Branch, 70, Baker-street, London, W. 
FIRE AND LIFE. 
Annual Income ....s+e+++ seeseees £290,000 
Invested Funds... ++ £2,000,000 
N O2WicH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Established 1797. 
HEAD OFFICE: ae 
7 50, Fleev-atreet, E.C.; an 
LONDON OFFICES { ig’ Royal Exchange, E.C. 
Amount Insured cescssscescveses £250,000,800 
Claims Paid ....cseccsescces seseee £7,000,000 
Agents Wanted in Metropolitan District.—Applications to be made 


4 
to either of the above London Offices 
Norwich, Dec. 25th, 1488 Cc. E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. 





oe 









eee 





({UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. 
Head Office: 11, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Law Courts Branch: 21, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—JOHN B. MARTIN, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman—HENRY JOHN NORMAN, Esq. 


Rt. Hon. Lord Addington, John Hunter, Esq. 

Henry Bonham-Carter, Esq. George Lake, Esq. 

Wm. Hil! Dawson. Esq. Rt. Hon.G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. David Powell, Esq. 

James Goodson, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 

John J. Hamilton, Esq. John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq 


Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
Manoger of Fire Department--A. J. Relton. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 


Share Capitai at present paid up and invested .....++. £1,000,000 
Total Funds upwards of........ eeeeececescees secesees £4,042,000 
Total Annual INCOME OVET. .ccrseccccceccecessesoecs «+ £800,000 

N.B.—Fire Policies which EXPIRE at CHRISTMAS should be re 
newed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on or before the 9th day 
of JANUARY. 





THE 
LIV®BPOOL and LONDON 


aND 


GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1836. 
Total Invested Funds oe £7,415,918 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—The magnitude of the Company’s Business 
enables it to accept Insurances on the most favourable terms. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AIl descriptions of Life Insurance and Annui- 
ties at moderate rates. Participating Policies, under new table, payable 
at fixed age or previous death 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum on sums 
assured in the new Participating Class has been declared at each valua- 


tion. 

The NEW CONDITIONS of ASSURANCE give increased facilities for 
Residence, Travel, and Occupation; Maintaining Policies in force; 
Reviving Lapsed Policies; Prompt Payment of Claims. 


Offices. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle. 

Fire Renewal tremiums falling due at CHRISTMAS should be paid 
within fifteen days therefrom. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and Life Insurance and 
ee may be obtained at the Company’s Offices, or from any of its 

gents. 

Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 


“QWIFT” RESERVOIR PENHOLDER 
(Patented). Hard Vulcanite throughout. Holdsa large supply 
of Ink, ready for instant use, and may be carried in any position. With 
non-corrodible lridium-pointed Pen, 2s. 6d; with Gold Pen, Iridium- 
pointed, 5s.; with best 14-Carat Gold Pen, Iridium-pointed, and Gilt 
Mounts, 10s 6d. Of all Stationers. 
Wholesale only of Txos. Dz La Ruz & Co. London. 


A LLEN’S SOLID LEATHEB 








PORTMANTEAUS, 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. Cash 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. Discount, 
ALLEN’S NEW GLADSTONE BAG. 10 per cent. 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 Articles for Continental Travel- 
ling, post free. 
37, West Strand, London. 





(CUHBISTMAS FIRESIDE GIFT, — CARrTErR's 
LITERARY MACHINE, used by the late EMPBROK FRE- 
DERICK of GEKMANY, for holding his Book, Writing Desk, &c., when 
reclining on the Sofa or Easy Chair. DELICIOUSLY LUXURIOUS, 
Prices from ll. ls. Illustrated Price Books post free.—Joun Carrer, 
6a, New Cavendish-street, Portiand-p/ace, W. 


PrUsRNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 

The Original, Best, and most Liberal. Suits all. 

Founded a.p. 1868. 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer from 10/. to 10,000. 
Cash Prices. Ne extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-read, W. 

ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
. The Best Remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
OUT, and INDIGESTION, 
and safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, 
and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


HROAT IRRITATION and COUGH.—Soreness 

and dryness, ticking and irritation, inducing couch and affecting 
the voice. For these symptoms use EPPS’S GLYCEKINE JUJUBES. 
In contact with the glands at the moment they are excited by the act of 
sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable confections becomes actively 

















hea:ing. Sold in tins, 1s. 14d., labelled “JAMES EPPS & CO., Homae- 
pathic Chemists, London.” 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST © 


WOTICE.—Two New Serial Stories, ARMINELL, by the Author of ‘ John Herring, ‘ Mehalah, dc., and PAUL’S SISTER by the 
Author of ‘ His Cousin Betty,’ ‘ Near Neighbours, &c., are commenced in the JANUARY NUMBER of . 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


** One can never help enjoying Temple Bar.”—Guardian, 


NEW WORKS. 
The LIFE of RICHARD, FIRST BARON WESTBURY, MR. FRITH’S FURTHER REMINISCENCES. Form: 


Lord High Chancellor of England. By THOMAS ARTHUR NASH, Barrister-at- | ing the Third Volume of ‘My Life and Reminiscences.’ By W. P. FRITZ RA 
Law. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 30s. | Third Edition. 1n demy 8vo. with Portrait, Index, and Facsimiles, lis, — 5 


LETTERS from MAJORCA. By Charles W. Wood, A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of Mr. FRITHS§ 


F.R.G.S., Author of ‘Through Holland.’ In demy 8vo. with nearly 100 Illustrations, REMINISCENCES (recently published in 2 vols. 8vo.) is now ready, in 1 vol, r 
14s, | 8vo. 6s. " 


| 
OUR RARER BIRDS. By Charles Dixon, Author of | The HORSE: and How to Breed and Rear Him. The 
‘ Rural Bird Life.’ With numerous Illustrations by Charles Whymper. In demy 8vo. | Thoroughbred — Hunter — Carriage-horse —Cob—Farm-horse—Dray-horse—Pony, &, 
lds, | By WILLIAM DAY, Author of ‘ The Race-horse in Training,’ &¢. Demy 8vo. 168, 
JOHN FRANCIS and the ‘ATHENAIUM. A Literary) A SPORTSMAN’S EDEN. A Season’s Shooting in 
Chronicle of Half a Century. By JOHN ©. FRANCIS. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Upper Canada, British Columbia,and Vancouver. By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY 
Author of ‘ Sport in the Crimea and Caucasus,’ &c, Demy 8vo. 9s. , 


2 Portraits, 24s. 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
RED TOWERS. By Eleanor C. Price, Author of ‘ Alexia, A WITCH of the HILLS. By Florence Warden, Author 


of ‘A Dog with a Bad Name,’ &c. In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 





&c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
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